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UNCONQUERED. 


Here’s to the men who lose! 
If triumph’s easy smile our struggles greet, 
Courage is easy then; 
The king is he who, after fierce defeat, 
Can up and fight again. 
Here’s to the men who lose! 
The touchstone of true worth is not success ; 
There is a higher test: 
Though fate may darkly frown, onward to 
press, 
And bravely do one’s best. 


=<. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Gov. Thomas, of Colorado, has signed 
the joint resolution which lately passed 
the Legislature by a vote of 45 to 3 in the 
House and 30 to 1 in the Senate, testify- 
ing to the good results of equal suffrage. 
The resolution provided that a communi- 
cation from the Governor and Legislature 
should be sent to other States, recom- 
mending them to enfranchise their women. 








———_ > o 





The Hawaiian bill failed to come to a 
vote, and goes over to the next Congress. 
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A noteworthy fact about the action of 
the Massachusetts Legislature this year is 
the growing reluctance of Representatives 
to record themselves against woman suf- 
frage. On the constitutional amendment 
to strike out the word ‘‘male,” out of 240 
members 127 absented themselves, or 
failed to vote. On the license woman suf- 
frage bill, 95 out of 240 failed to vote. In 
every case, those opponents who did vote 
refused to allow the call of yeas and nays, 
thus showing their unwillingness to go on 
record. The Antis, in every case, were a 
minority of the whole body. 


-_—- 


Miss Caroline Hazard, of Peace Dale, 
R. I,, has been appointed president of 
Wellesley College. Miss Hazard is forty- 
two years of age, and is known both by 
her writings and by her membership ina 
family prominent in affairs for many gen- 
erations. She is the granddaughter of 
Rowland G. Hazard, a woollen manufac- 
turer of Peace Dale, and a notable writer 
on philosophical subjects. Miss Hazard 
collected and edited his writings. She is 
not a college-bred woman, but in her stu- 
dent days enjoyed at Providence—her 





father being a member of the corporation 
of Brown University—the semi-collegiate 
privileges there granted, and came under 
the inspiring tuition of the late Professor 
Diman, whose memoirs she wrote in 1886. 
He cultivated in her that large view of 
history which enabled her afterwards to 
draw from family papers and village rec- 
ords ‘‘Thomas Hazard, son of Robert, 
called ‘College Tom,’ a study of life in 
Narragansett in the Eighteenth Century, 
by his grandson’s granddaughter,” a book 
which, with all its antiquarian minute- 
ness, is a genuine contribution to history. 
She is also the author of ‘Narragansett 
Ballads,” and of a privately printed volume 
of religious sonnets. Miss Hazard brings 
to her office a mind well equipped for the 
management of affairs. Long associated 
with her father, the late Rowland Hazard, 
in the interests of the community which 
has grown up about the factories of the 
Hazard family, and entrusted by him with 
the carrying out of his plans, she has had 
unusual opportunities for the cultivation 
of the administrative faculty; and her 
travels in this country and abroad, as 
well as her wide acquaintance with men 
and women, have further qualified her for 
the position. 
—_—_—— seo 

Rowland G. Hazard, of Rhode Island, 
the distinguished grandfather of Miss 
Caroline Hazard, the new president of 
Wellesley College, signed the call for the 
formation of the American Woman Suf- 
frage Association in 1869, Dr. Mary F. 
Thomas, the mother of the retiring presi- 
dent of Wellesley, Mrs. Julia Irvine, was 
an officer in the same Association, and 
was for many years at the head of the 
equal suffrage movement in Indiana, where 
she was greatly beloved. A recent anti- 
suffrage pamphlet quotes some obscure 
professor as saying that the children of 
woman suffragists are apt to be mentally 
defective. If so, it is odd that they should 
so often be chosen as college presidents. 





In his letter declining the presidency 
of Brown University, the Rev. Dr. Taylor, 
president of Vassar, said: ‘‘The chance 
of directly influencing the life of one’s 
time through the young men of a great 
college is alluring; but, indirectly, and in 
an increasing degree directly, the influence 
of the educated women in the home, the 
school, the church, the State, and society 
can hardly be accounted as holding a sec- 
ond place.” 


-_-- oe 


The Michigan House of Representatives 
on March 2 debated Representative How- 
ell’s equal suffrage bill vigorously for two 
hours, and then made it the special order 
for the evening of March 15. 





By far the most interesting biography of 
the year, to suffragists, is ‘*The Life and 
Work of Susan B. Anthony,” by Mrs. Ida 
Husted Harper. It is reviewed in our col- 
umns this week at much more than the 
usual length. The two large volumes of 
the biography are full of interesting and 
instructive matter. Its chief defect, from 
an historical point of view, is the omission 
of some important facts in regard to the 
division between the ‘American’ and 
“National” wings of the woman suffrage 
movement—a division now happily at an 
end. In the review, the omitted facts have 
been supplied for the information of the 
younger workers. The biography is a 
valuable book, and deserves a wide circu- 
lation. 





WITH WOMEN'S CLUBS. 

At the quinquennial of the Women’s 
International Council in London next 
June, one of the two large public sessions 
will be given to a consideration of woman 
suffrage, the other to the question of 
peace and arbitration. 

In Wisconsin, the State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs is backing a bill intro- 
duced in the Legislature by Senator Stout, 
to add two women to the State board of 
control of charitable and penal institu- 
tions. The board now consists of five 
men. 

Several State Federations are urging 
the Legislatures to establish State In- 
dustrial Schools for girls. Mrs. Mary 
Jewett Telford, of Colorado, calls atten- 
tion to the fact that the women of that 
State tried in vain for ten years by ‘‘in- 
direct influence’’ to secure such an insti- 
tution, but obtained it from the first 
Legislature that met after the women had 
the ballot. 
of New 


Miss Anna Maxwell Jones, 





York, chairman of State correspondence 
for the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, has lately returned after two 
months in Texas. She says: 

I found women’s clubs starting up all 
over the country, and they are doing most 
excellent work. The club movement is 
quite as developed in Texas as in New 
York, and I heard many original and in- 
teresting topics treated at the meetings. 
Although the organizations were gener- 
ally literary, yet civics, relating to town 
improvements and sanitation, were often 
discussed, as were many of the current 
topics of the day. 

The other day the president of a large 
Woman’s Club in a neighboring city came 
into our office, accompanied by one of the 
members. Mrs. A.J. George had just ad- 
dressed the Current Events Class of the 
club in opposition to suffrage; hence 
these two ladies were filled with even more 
than usual zeal for equal rights, although 
both of them have been active suffragists 
for years. The president said she had 
been converted when a college girl, by 
reading the WomAn’s JOURNAL in the 
college library. [This should be an en- 
couragement to the good friends who sub- 
scribe for the WoMAN’s JOURNAL for col- 
lege libraries.] She had briefly reviewed 
Mrs. George’s arguments at the close of 
her address, and, as the meeting broke up, 
one of the directors of the club, a very 
quiet little woman, whispered to the pres- 
ident: ‘‘I have been upon the fence up to 
this time, but to-day I have climbed down 
on your side.’’ Every time the ‘Antis’’ 
state their reasons, they make converts 
among their more thoughtful hearers to 
the woman suffrage side. Let the good 
work go on. 





~<a 


THE NEXT FORTNIGHTLY. 

The next meeting of the Fortnightly 
will be held in the parlors of the Massa- 
chusetts Woman Suffrage Association, 3 
Park Street, on Tuesday, March 14, at 
3 P. M. 

The address will be made by Rev. Ada 
C. Bowles, whose subject will be ‘Woman 
as an Inventor.’’ Mrs. Bowles has made 
a careful study of the records of the Pat- 
ent Office, and is prepared with a large 
amount of information not usually given 
to the public. The past experience of 
woman has not been favorable to the de- 
velopment of the inventive faculty, so 
that little has been expected of her in that 
direction. Nevertheless, a very good show- 
ing can be made for her, which astonishes 
those who have nut investigated the mat- 
ter. 

Discussion will follow the lecture. Tea, 
chocolate, and light refreshments will be 
served at the close of the meeting, when 
there will be opportunity for social inter- 
views. Members admitted on their mem- 
bership tickets, and all others are expect- 
ed to pay an admission fee of 15 cents. 

Mary A. LIVERMORE, Pres. 


—_—_ wea 


“MR. LEX.” 

A bright little book, that ought to be 
read by all friends of equal rights, is ‘‘Mr. 
Lex; or, The Legal Status of Mother and 
Child.”’ It is written by a young woman 
lawyer of Chicago, Mrs. Catharine Waugh 
McCulloch, well known to our readers, In 
this little volume of 85 pages, Mrs. Mc- 
Culloch, in a lively tale, sets forth the ex- 
periences of an imaginary family ip which 
the husband used his full powers under 
the law. ‘Mr. Lex’’ did the things which 
most husbands are too good to do, but 
which the law empowers every husband 
to do if he chooses. Chapter and verse for 
every incident are given in the appendix, 
else some of the things related would seem 
almost unbelievable. 

The little book, though based on the 
laws of Illinois, will be useful for all 
States where women are trying to secure 
equal guardianship of their children, since 
in more than three-quarters of our States 
the laws on this subject are substantially 
the same, though differing in details. 

Mrs. McCulloch, in writing this book, 
has rendered a great service to the cause 
of equal rights. Where one person can 
take in an abstract argument, a hundred 
can see an injustice if it is presented to 
them in a graphic story. 

Every local Suffrage Club should circu- 
late the book, and place it in the public 
library, if the town has one, It is pub- 
lished by Fleming H. Revell Co., Chicago; 
price, cloth, 35 cents; paper, 15 cents. Or 
it will be sent free as a premium to any 
one obtaining a new subscriber to the 
WomMAn’s JOURNAL atthe special rate of 
$1.50 for the first year. A. 8. B. 





*LIFE AND WORK OF MISS ANTHONY. 


Miss Anthony has been fortunate in her 
biographer. Mrs. Harper has wisely 
allowed her heroine to tell her own story, 
the narrative being mainly explanatory of 
the quotations, thus making the book 
almost an autobiography. This adds 
greatly to its value, as it not only gives in 
detail the particulars of the public labors 
of this illustrious woman, but also Miss 
Anthony’s own conception of her history. 
The result is a graphic portraiture of a 
unique and remarkable personality. 

Miss Anthony’s career has been the out- 
growth of a genuine devotion to the 
achievement of woman’s enfranchisement, 
and her unremitting labor of fifty years 
has been made possible by the absence of 
family cares and preoccupations. Strong 
health, a will of singular force and per- 
sistency, and an extraordinary concentra- 
tion of purpose have combined to make 
her individuality prominent. Fortunately 
she has kept a diary, wherein all the in- 
cidents of a lifetime of active work for 
woman suffrage have been briefly recorded 
Few, even of the suffragists, can have 
fully realized how constantly Miss An- 
thony has worked for this reform, 

The narrative is of enthralling interest, 
and the description of her early life in 
western Massachusetts is especially charm- 
ing and picturesque. Mrs. Harper has 
woven in with the narrative many graphic 
facts and incidents that enliven the record. 
We could have wished that even more 
extended quotations had been given from 
Miss Anthony’s own racy comments upon 
the people and events with which she has 
been intimately associated. Many pleasant 
side-lights are thrown upon her life-his- 
tory, showing the strength of her family 
affections, her kindness to unfortunate 
and helpless women, and the warmth of 
heart which makes her strong character 
so lovable. The book must be read to be 
appreciated, 

Valuable and delightful as Miss An- 
thony’s biography is, it has one conspicu- 
ous lack. It does not explain the causes 
that led to the division between the ‘‘Na- 
tional’’ and ‘American’? wings of the 
woman suffrage movement, and, without 
saying so in express terms, it implies 
throughout that it was a causeless divi- 
sion, prompted chiefly by personal mo- 
tives. Miss Anthony’s biographer lays 
stress upon the fact that repeated over- 
tures for a union were made from the 
‘‘National”’ side, and that they failed. She 
gives no hint as to the reasons why they 
failed. In the interest of correct history, 
I shall supply here the omitted facts. 
Thirty years have passed since the events 
that led to the division, and nearly ten 
years since the division itself ceased to 
exist; and it ought to be possible, at this 
distance of time, to give a temperate state- 
ment of its causes without exciting undue 
feeling. 

The trouble began with the campaign 
for the woman suffrage amendment in 
Kansas in 1867. Up to that time the suf- 
fragists had been united in one organiza- 
tion, the American Equal Rights Associa- 
tion, which was formed to secure equal 
rights for both women and negroes. 

After my wife and [ had returned from 
our campaign work in Kansas, George 
Francis Train was invited into the State 
by Miss Anthony, at the instance of 
friends in Missouri, to speak in behalf of 
the woman suffrage amendment. While 
undoubtedly done with the best inten- 
tions, this was most unwise. Mr. Train, 
as every one knows, was a semi-lunatic, 
whose enormous egotism and excessive 
eccentricity constantly led him into all 
sorts of extravagant absurdities, and made 
him an object of general ridicule. He 
was also a virulent copperhead, and the 
last person who should have been asked to 
speak for woman suffrage in a strongly 
Republican State like radical Kansas, 
which had but recently emerged from the 
blood and fire of the Civil War. 

When the officers of the American Equal 
Rights Association at the East read in the 
papers that this fantastic personage was 
speaking for the suffrage amendment in 
Kansas, they could not believe it, and 
thought it must be some monstrous hoax 
invented by the enemy. When they found 
that his meetings were actually being 


advertised in Kansas as held under the 
(Continued on Second Page.) 





* The Life and Work of Susan B. Anthony, 
including public addresses, her own letters, 
and many from her contemporaries during 
fifty years. By Ida Husted Harper. A 
Story of the Evolution of the Status of 
Woman. In 2 volumes. Octavo. Illus- 
trated with portraits, pictures of homes, etc. 
Indianapolis: The Bowen-Merrill Co. 1898. 
Price, $5.00. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss BERTHA STONE, a grandniece of 
Lucy Stone, is about to graduate from 
the High School of Beatrice, Neb., and 
has chosen as the subject of her graduat- 
ing essay, ‘‘Woman’s Place in the World.” 

Mrs. Rupyarp Kipiine has had the 
body of her little daughter Josephine 
cremated. Mr. Kipling believes strongly 
in cremation. He does not yet know of 
the child’s death, but Mrs. Kipling has 
followed what would be his wish. 

Miss MABEL CAFFIN, of the New Eng- 
land Women’s Press Association, has pub- 
lished a booklet, “‘A Jamaica Outing,”’ 
that is full of valuable and interesting in- 
formation, the result of a recent journey 
to Jamaica. The illustrations are from 
photographs taken by Miss Caffin. 





MARGARET Sutton’ Briscoe (Mrs. 
Arthur J. Hopkins, of Amherst, Mass.), 
in addition to her gifts as a writer, has 
especial fitness for the platform, and is 
more and more in demand for public ad- 
dresses. She also reads very successfully 
from her own stories to drawing-room 
audiences. 

Mrs. SorpHia CLARK, of Salem, W. Va., 
died a few days ago at the age of 106, 
leaving two daughters, one 80 years old. 
When Mrs. Clark’s husband died three 
years ago, at the age of 103, their married 
life had lasted 83 years. The N. Y. In- 
dependent says: ‘In East Henrietta, 
N. Y., on the 10th ult., Miss Eliza Works 
celebrated her 105th birthday by cooking 
dinner for her nephew, a youth of 76, and 
herself. Miss Works declines the assist- 
ance of a ‘girl,’ saying, ‘They are more 
bother than they are worth, because they 
are always breaking something, or some- 
body is always falling in love with them.’ ”’ 


Mrs. ELIZABETH SEWARD is editor of 
the Stillwater Messenger, the oldest paper 
in Minnesota. It was edited for years by 
Mr. V. C. Seward. Since his death in 
1892 his wife has kept the paper running 
with success. She is assisted by her beau- 
tiful young daughter, Miss Minnie Mabel 
Seward, who reads proof, does the general 
clerical work of the office, attends to let- 
ters and patrons, keeps the time of the 
men, and pays them off. The mother and 
daughter are devoted to each other, to 
their work, and to the memory of Mr. 
Seward, for whom they mourn as if their 
bereavement were but of yesterday. 

Mrs. EvizABpEetH CAbY STANTON, in a 
letter to the New Voice, comments on the 
seemingly greater ability of women than 
men to bear pain and fatigue without the 
help of stimulants or narcotics. She says: 
“I thank Bishop Potter for mentioning 
that fact. Yes, through all life’s wails 
and woes, joys and sorrows, woman’s 
moral power carries her triumphant with- 
out whiskey or tobacco. Our girls can 
dance and carry on a cheerful conversa- 
tion, at parties and balls, until two o’clock 
in the morning, without slipping into a 
little side room, ever and anon, for new 
inspiration, Nature has generously armed 
and equipped them for prolonged festivi- 
ties, and the multitudinous and severe 
duties of life, without the stimulus of 
opium, wine, beer, eye openers, high balls, 
cocktails, or rickey. It makes one sad to 
think of man’s many disabilities; and yet 
they tell us he is better fitted than woman 
to express his opinion on the cardinal 
virtues needed in daily life, and to legis- 
late for 70,000,000 people!’ 

Mrs. Burton WILLIAMSON, of Los 
Angeles, Cal., has recently contributed a 
series of papers to The Chautauquan on 
“American Women in Science,”’ said to be 
the most comprehensive monograph yet 
written upon this subject. Mrs. William- 
son has kept in view the fact that women’s 
work in science is but little known, and 
calls attention to their activity in special 
lines. Sketches are given of more than 
forty women who have published articles 
on astronomy, mathematics, chemistry, 
geology, microscopy, anthropology, orni- 
thology, ichthyology, etc., including Mrs. 
Ellen Richards, Alice Fletcher, Mrs. Chris- 
tine Ladd Franklin, Mrs, Susanna Phelps 
Gage, Mrs. Elizabeth Cary Agassiz, Mrs. J. 
M. Arms Sheldon, Mary J. Rathbun, Doro- 
thea Klumpke, Professor Florence Bascom, 
Mrs. Zelia Nuttall, Mrs. Rose Smith Eigen- 
mann, Prof. Clara E. Cummings, Mrs. Sara 
Yorke Stevenson, Mary Booth, Mary E,. 
Murtfeldt, Katherine Golden, Mary Treat, 
etc., witb their photographs. A California 
writer says: ‘‘It is a matter of regret that 
the author of the series is mentioned only 
in the title instead of in the text. Her ac- 
quirements entitle her to a prominent 
place among California scientists.” 
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LIFE AND WORK OF MISS ANTHONY. 


(Continued from First Page.) 


auspices of the American Equal Rights 
Association, Lucy Stone, as chairman of 
its executive committee, published a card 
stating the fact that the Association was 
in no wise responsible. 

When the Kansas campaign ended, the 
two ladies who were afterwards most 
prominent in the ‘National’ wing of the 
movement held a series of public meetings 
with Mr. Train through the principal 
cities of the Union, the ladies advocating 
woman suffrage, and Mr. Train advocating 
his own election as president of the United 
States, etc. 

In January, 1868, Mr. Train and David 
M. Melliss, the financial editor of the Demo- 
cratic N. Y. World, furnished the money 
to start the Revolution, with Mrs. Stan- 
ton and Parker Pillsbury as editors, and 
Miss Anthony as proprietor and business 
manager. It was agreed that ‘‘Mr. Train 
and Mr. Melliss were to use such space as 
they desired for expressing their financial 
and other opinions’”’ (see Life and Work 
of Susan B. Anthony, vol. I., p. 295). In 
the Revolution, the often excellent and 
brilliant editorials of Mrs. Stanton and 
Mr. Pillsbury on woman’s rights came out 
side by side with the insane ravings of 
Mr. Train, his presentations of his claim 
to be elected president of the United 
States, etc. There had been a strong 
sense of the need of a suffrage paper, but 
most of the suffragists felt that it would 
have been better to wait than to have a 
paper so identified with Mr. Train and 
other objectionable associations. Mrs. 


Harper quotes from Miss Anthony’s diary 


of Jan. 1, 1868, in regard to the alliance 
with Mr. Train: 

All the old friends, with scarce an 
exception, are sure we are wrong. Only 
time can tell, but I believe we are right. 

The early issues of the Revolution are 
full of letters protesting against the Train 
alliance. The following from William 
Lloyd Garrison expressed the general 
sentiment: 


Dear Miss Anthony: 

In all friendliness, and with the highest 
regard for the woman’s rights movement, 
I cannot refrain from expressing my re- 
gret and astonishment that you and Mrs. 

tanton should have taken such leave of 
good sense as to be travelling companions 
and associate lecturers with that crack- 
brained harlequin and semi-lunatic, Geo, 
Francis Train. You may, if you choose, 
denounce Henry Ward Beecher and Wen- 
dell Phillips (the two ablest advocates of 
woman’s rights on this side of the At- 
lantic), and swap them off for the non- 
descript Train, but in thus doing, you 
will only subject yourselves to merited 
ridicule and condemnation, and turn the 
movement which you aim to promote 
into unnecessary contempt. The nomina 
tion of this ranting egotist and low black- 
guard for the presidency, by your audi- 
ences, shows that he is regarded by those 
who listen to him as on a par with poor 
demented Mellen and Daniel Pratt, ‘‘the 
Great American Traveller.” 

The colored people and their advocates 
have not a more abusive assailant than 
this same Train, especially when he has 
an Irish audience before him, to whom he 
delights to ring the changes upon “‘nigger, 
nigger, nigger,’’ ad nauseam. Hé is as 
destitute of principle as he is of sense, 
and is fast gravitating toward a lunatic 
asylum. He may be of use in drawing an 
audience, but so would be a kangaroo, a 
gorilla, or a hippopotamus. . . 

Your old outspoken friend, 

WILLIAM LLoyD GARRISON. 

This letter had been written as a private 
remonstrance, not for publication; but it 
was printed in the Revolution of Jan. 29, 
1868, with an editorial ridiculing Mr. 
Garrison and highly eulogizing Mr. Train. 

The Revolution also advocated an incon- 
vertible paper currency, the prohibition 
of foreign manufactures, ‘‘America against 
Europe,” and other peculiar theories. 
Mrs. Harper says of the WomAN’s JOUR 
NAL: 

This paper secured the patronage of all 
those believers in the rights of women 
who were not willing to accept the bold, 
fearless, and radical utterances of the 
Revolution. 

It was not bold and fearless utterances 
in favor of equal rights for women to 
which the constituency of the WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL objected, but the loading up of 
the equal rights movement with all sorts 
of extraneous questions. Wendell Phillips, 
certainly one of the most ‘‘bold, fearless, 
and radical’’ of the suffragists, felt so 
strongly in regard to the unwisdom of the 
Revolution’s course that he would not let 
an advertisement of the Revolution appear 
in his paper, the Anti-Slavery Standard, 
“for love or money.’’ (See Revolution, 
Feb. 5, 1868.) 

At this time, at the close of the war, the 
Republican party was all-powerful, the 
Democrats very few and intensely un- 
popular, The Revolution constantly and 
vehemently assailed the Republican party, 
to which the vast majority of the suffra- 
gists belonged, and which at that time, 
whatever it may have become since, was 
really the party of progress. 

The 15th amendment to the U. S. Con- 
stitution was another subject that excited 
much feeling. Thesuffragists were divid- 


JAN. 4, 1868. 


ed into three parties in regard to it; (1) 
those who thought that no attempt should 
be made to enfranchise women by the 
same amendment that enfranchised the 
negro; (2) those who thought that every 
effort should be made to include women 
in the 15th amendment, but that, if this 
proved impossible, the amendment ought 
nevertheless to pass, as the negro was en- 
titled to his vote; (3) those who thought 
that if women could not be included, the 
amendment ought to be defeated. Garri- 
son, Phillips, Sumner, Wilson, and most 
of the old Abolitionists took the first 
view: my wife and I the second; Mrs. 
Stanton and Miss Anthony the third. 

In submitting a woman suffrage amend- 
ment in any State to day, it would cer- 
tainly be considered a mistake to incor- 
porate in the same amendment some other 
reform equally just but far more unpopu- 
lar. Garrison, Phillips and Sumner were 
probably right in their belief that to unite 
the two questions in one amendment 
would have insured the defeat of both. 
Public sentiment had reached the point 
where it was possible to wipe out the 
color line in suffrage; it had not yet 
reached the point where it was possible 
to wipe out the sex line. But Mrs, Stone, 
Mrs. Stanton, and Miss Anthony were 
acutely distressed by the refusal to include 
the women. On the other hand, the 
Abolitionists and Republicans in general 
were indignant with Mrs. Stanton and 
Miss Anthony for joining hands with the 
Democrats, and doing their utmost to de- 
feat the 15th amendment. 

The annual meeting of the American 
Equal Rights Association held in New 
York in May, 1869, was a stormy one. 
There were various causes of disagree- 
ment, but the subject upon which feeling 
ran highest was the attitude of the editors 
of the Revolution in regard to George 
Francis Train and the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment. The party opposed to the course 
taken by the Revolution had a large ma- 
jority in the convention; resolutions in 
accordance with the opinion of the major. 
ity were adopted, and the meeting ad- 
journed. On the evening of the following 
day, the leaders of the minority party, 
who had been defeated in the convention, 
organized the so-called ‘‘National’’ Wo- 
man Suffrage Association, at a reception 
in ‘he house where the Revolution had its 
office. No public notice had been given 
that a Suffrage Association was to be 
formed on this occasion, and no public 
call had been issued for the friends of 
suffrage to meet at that time and place to 
form one. Many of the suffragists even 
in the immediate neighborhood, includ- 
ing my wifé and myself, knew nothing 
about it till it was over. 

The Association thus formed proceeded 
to hold weekly meetings in New York 
City, which were advertised both in the 
Revolution and in the daily papers as 
meetings of the ‘National Woman Suf- 
frage Association,”’ although it was clear 
that no Association really National could 
meet every week in the same city. At 
these meetings resolutions oz the subjects 
about which difference of feeling ran 
highest among the suffragists were 
passed, expressing views directly contrary 
to the opinions of the majority; and these 
resolutions were sent out broadcast 
through the press as resolutions adopted 
by the ‘‘National Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion.”’ 

The majority of the American Equal 
Rights Association had been much dissat- 
isfied at the action of the minority faction 
in organizing a ‘National’ Association 
without public notice, and on lines that 
did not express the views of the majority. 
The feeling grew that a really National 
Woman Suffrage Association was needed. 

The Executive Committee of the New 
England Woman Suffrage Association ap- 
pointed Lucy Stone, T. W. Higginson, 
Caroline M. Severance, Julia Ward Howe, 
and George H. Vibbert a committee of 
correspondence to confer by letter with 
suffragists throughout the country in re- 
gard to forming a representative Associa- 
tion on a delegate basis. A circular letter 
on the subject was sent out by them in 
August, 1869, and the answers showed 
how wide and general was the feeling 
that such an Association was needed. A 
Call for the formation of an American 
Woman Suffrage Association was issued, 
signed by 110 active suffragists residing in 
twenty-two different States and Territo- 
ries. After ample public notice, a con- 
vention, open on equal terms to all suf- 
fragists, and which all were invited to 
attend, was held at Cleveland, O., on Nov. 
24, 1869, with between one and two hun- 
dred delegates present, from twenty-one 
different States, and the American Wo- 
man Suffrage Association was organized. 

In the WomANn’s JouRNAL of April 9, 
1870, a history of the causes that led to 
the formation of the two societies is given, 
It was written by William Lloyd Garrison, 
and is signed by Mr. Garrison, Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, and 
myself. It gives the same general account 
of the division given above, but in a spirit 





of much greater severity towards the ‘‘Na- 








tional.” Mr. Garrison, in this article, 
mentions in a list of topics ‘‘not germane 
to the question of suffrage,’’ which had 
been discussed at the weekly meetings of 
the “National” in New York City, the 
subject of divorce. 

The divorce question had already begun 
to be a disturbing factor, and was des- 
tined for years to be the chief cause of 
controversy between the ‘American’ and 
the “‘National.’”” Most of the suffragists 
did not believe in free divorce. The di- 
vorce laws were the same for men and 
women. This being the case, the Ameri- 
can Association held that the question 
whether divorce should be made easier or 
more difficult did not properly come with- 
in the scope of a Suffrage society; that 
the object of a Suffrage Association was 
to secure equal suffrage, and that when 
once women had the ballot, they would 
have a voice in shaping the laws on di- 
vorce and all other questions. 

The president of the ‘National’ W. S. 
A., on the other hand, was a strong be- 
liever in easy divorce, and held that its 
advocacy should be a part of the pro- 
gramme of the Suffrage Association. She 
herself advocated it on all occasions, on 
the suffrage platform as well as elsewhere, 
and most of the persons prominently as- 
sociated with her in the ‘National’ held 
similar views. It was the radical differ- 
ence between the two societies on this 
point that made union between them im- 
possible. It became possible only after 
the National had abandoned its advocacy 
of easy divorce, and had come around to 
the position held all along by the Ameri- 
can, and by the great body of suffragists, 
that the discussion of the divorce question 
did not properly come within the scope of 
a Suffrage Society. 

The first effort at union was made by 
Theodore Tilton, who tried to bring the 
two societies together under himself as 
president. Mr. Tilton was a man of bril- 
liant talents and many amiable qualities, 
but lacking in balance and discretion. He 
was an advocate of free divorce, and soon 
after this became a fervent admirer of 
Victoria Woodhull, and wrote and pub- 
lished an extravagantly eulogistic biog- 
raphy of her. He did not carry his social 
theories to the full length that she 
did. He believed in making divorce so 
easy that (as he himself acknowledged) 
people would have been able to contract a 
new marriage every day; but he held that 
the legal forms of divorce and remarriage 
ought always to be scrupulously observed. 
Mrs. Woodhull, on the other hand, scoffed 
at the idea that there was anything wrong 
in men and women living together with- 
out being legally married. Mr. Tilton in- 
sisted that he did not believe in free love; 
but his views on the question were too 
different from those of the American As- 
sociation to make it possible to unite un- 
der his presidency, even if he had been a 
man of sounder jidgment in other re- 
spects. 

However, Mr. Tilton published in the 
N. Y. Independent a call for a union, and, 
at his request, a conference was held on 
the subject at the Fifth Avenue Hotel in 
New York, on April 6, 1870. A report of 
it, by Col. T. W. Higginson, was published 
in the Woman's JourNAL of April 9, in 
the same year. Mrs. C. B. Wilbour, Mrs. 
J. S. Griffing, and Parker Pillsbury were 
present as accredited delegates from the 
‘“National;’’ George William Curtis, Lucy 
Stone, and Col. Higginson represented the 
American; and Mr. Tilton, Mrs. Laura 
Curtis Bullard, and Lucretia Mott (and 
after Mrs. Mott left, Mr. Frank Moulton) 
were present to represent those who had 
called the conference. Mr. Tilton recom- 
mended that the two societies should 
unite under the name of the Union Wo- 
man Suffrage Association, and read a pro- 
posed constitution for it, by which the an- 
nual meeting was always to be held in 
New York City, and every one paying a 
dollar was to be entitled to vote. The 
American W. S. A., on the other hand, 
believed strongly in a delegate basis and a 
movable convention. After a full and 
courteous discussion, the representatives 
of the American were unanimous in the 
opinion that it was not best to go into a 
union on the proposed basis. Mr. Curtis 
said, as reported in the WomaAn’s JourR- 
NAL, “I think the olive branch was 
offered at Cleveland, and continues to be 
offered.”’ 

After the representatives of the Ameri- 
can had left, and also Mrs, Mott, the six 
persons remaining organized a ‘Union 
Woman Suffrage Association,’ adopted 
the proposed constitution, and elected 
Theodore Tilton president. The National 
W.S. A. voted to merge itself into this 
Union W. S. A., and appointed a commit- 
tee to arrange with a similar committee of 
the American W. S. A, for a union, if such 
a committee should be appointed by the 
American at its second annual meeting in 
November, 1870. 

The old American Equal Rights Society 
was now practically disrupted, the major- 
ity faction having gone into the American 
W.S. A., the minority into the National 
W.S. A. That part of its object which 





related to the enfranchisement of the ne- 
groes had been attained by the adoption 
of the 15th amendment, and that part 
which related to the enfranchisement of 
women was covered by the formation of 
the two Suffrage Associations. 

The Executive Committee of the Equal 
Rights Association voted unanimously 
that it was expedient to dissolve the As- 
sociation, and appointed a business meet- 
ing of the society to be held May 14, 1870, 
to act upon the matter. It was expected 
to be merely a perfunctory meeting, to 
pass a formal vote of dissolution. Very 
little interest was felt in it, and few at- 
tended. My wife and I happened to be 
the only members present of what had 
been the majority party in the Equal 
Rights Association. The enterprising Mr. 
Tilton, however, brought to the meeting 
eight or ten of the members who believed 
in making easy divorce a part of the Suf- 
frage Association’s programme, with sev- 
eral other persons who had never been 
members, but whose fees he paid on this 
occasion to enable them to vote; and they 
voted to merge the American Equal Rights 
Association into the Union Woman Suf- 
frage Association, of which Mr. Tilton 
was president. The old American E. R. A. 
had hundreds of members. There were 
present at this meeting just twenty per- 
sons, including those who joined for the 
pupose of giving this vote. The secretary 
of the old Equal Rights Association, in 
the Woman’s JOURNAL of May 28, 1870, 
called attention to the fact that the action 
taken was entirely unconstitutional, as 
the constitution required thirty days’ no- 
tice of any proposed change, and notice 
had been given of a motion to dissolve the 
Association, but none of a motion to 
merge it, The point was not worth dis- 
puting, however, as the old E. R. A. was 
practically dead. 

The action taken at this meeting brought 
no accession of strength to the Union W. 
S. A., which languished for a short time, 
and then went to pieces. Afterwards the 
ladies who had organized the ‘National 
W. S. A.’”’ worked for a time under the 
name of the ‘National Woman Suffrage 
Committee,’’ and then resumed the title of 
the ‘‘National Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion.” 

Shortly before the second annual meet- 
ing of the American W. S. A., held at 
Cleveland in November, 1870, at which the 
question of union was to come up, George 
William Curtis published in Harper's 
Weekly his reasons for thinking a union 
neither practicable nor desirable. After 
referring to a recent address of Mrs. Stan- 
ton ata suffrage meeting, in advocacy of 
her views on divorce, which had been 
vigorously controverted in the Woman’s 
JOURNAL, and to a letter of Mrs. Stanton 
in the Revolution, ridiculing the leaders of 
the American W. S. A., Mr. Curtis said: 


It is plain that those who think Mrs. 
Stanton’s views of marriage, which she 
urges as of the first importance at the 
meetings of the society, are false and 
perilous, will naturally prefer to work by 
themselves and in their own way; while it 
is equally natural to suppose that Mrs. 
Stanton and her friends prefer not to 
work in common with persons whom they 
publicly hold up to contempt. This is 
the real reason why the attempt at union 
is not only futile, but foolish. The mem- 
bers of both societies are undoubtedly 
sincerely devoted to the cause. But the 
“New York’? methods allow a latitude of 
debate and a miscellaneousness of subject 
which in the judgment of the Cleveland 
or ‘*Boston’’ society are not only perplex- 
ing, but most injurious to the cause itself. 
. . . Even if all other differences could be 
waived, that which springs from so totally 
antagonistic a conception of the scope of 
the cause does and must divide the action 
of its friends. 

No member of the Committee on Con- 
ference appointed by the Union W. S. A. 
attended the annual meeting of the 
American, but one of the ladies most 
prominent in the Union Society did so. 
She made a speech warmly advocating 
easy divorce, and said, “If you oppose this 
union because Mrs. Stanton advocates the 
right of woman to free herself from a 
marriage relation that is worse than 
slavery, say so.’’ [See report of conven- 
tion in WOMAN’s JOURNAL of Dec. 3, 1870.] 
She also made some remarks reflecting on 
the morals of two of tbe officers of the 
American Association, for which she 
promptly apologized, but which irritated 
the convention, and lessened the already 
small chance of union. After full discus- 
sion, the proposal to appoint a committee 
to confer in regard to union was voted 
down, 112 to 47. Writing on the conven- 
tion in the WomAn’s JOURNAL of Dec. 38, 
1870, Col. Higginson said: 

On what ground was the proposed union 
defeated? It is a satisfaction to remember 
that it was neither defeated nor argued on 
any merely personal or private ground. 
The bygone question as to the origin of 
the two societies was left to be bygone. 
The past buried its dead. Except in one 
most painful instance—one proceeding 
from the only representative of the 
“Union” Society present, and for which 
she afterwards apologized—there was not 
a single personal attack. 

Some of the opinions expressed by Mrs. 
Stanton and Mrs. Bullard were criticised, 








but there was not the slightest imputation 
on their personal sincerity, or character, 
or right to hold or express those opinions, 
The union was urged on the ground that 
in union there is strength. It was op. 
posed on the ground that a merely nominal 
union is weakness and not strength. [t 
was urged that the aim of the ‘‘American” 
Society was woman suffrage, pure and 
simple, while the apparent purpose of the 
“Union” Society was to combine this aim 
with side issues, especially the divorce 
question; and that, under these circum. 
stances, they had better work apart, 
Whether this view was right or wrong, it 
is admitted by all that it was what de. 
feated the proposed alliance. 

After mentioning that he was in the 
chair, unable to take part in the debate, 
and therefore perhaps the better able to 
observe and judge what caused the defeat 
of the union, Col. Higginson continued: 

Four causes were obvious: 

First, the strong letters received by the 
convention from Mrs, Lydia Maria Child, 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. Frances D, 
Gage, Mr. George William Curtis, Mr. F, 
B. Sanborn, and others, all opposing the 
plan of union. 

Second, the absence of the committee 
who invited the conference. 

Third, the indiscretion (to call it by the 
mildest name) of the only member of the 
“Union” Society present. 


Fourth and chiefly, the quotations made 


in the convention from a journal so closely 
connected with the chairman of the 
‘‘Union” Committee and the president of 
that Society, that it was impossible to 
separate them in the discussion. It seems 
to me that what chiefly defeated the pro- 
posed conference was that single sentence 
in the leading editorial of the Revolution 
for Sept. 29, which claims for woman, in 
speaking of marriage, ‘‘freedom to freely 
sunder a yoke which she has freely 
bound.” From the moment when that 
sentence was read to the convention, the 
cs union became visibly impossi- 

e. 

The editorial in question, which was 
only the culmination of many previous 
articles more or less in the same strain, 
said: 

Women know their own wants, and 
they know that they do not want suffrage 
a thousandth part as keenly as they want 
a reform of the marriage and divorce 
laws, and a general readjustment of the 
family relations. 

It is the woman question considered 
only in its superficial aspects that is dead. 
The first or superficial phase is dying to 
give place to the second or permanent. 
I. other words, woman’s demand for 
mere political enfranchisement is giving 
place to her more comprehensive demand 
for universal emancipation. 

What a woman wants is freedom to 
marry, and to be mistress of herself after 
marriage; freedom to freelyj sunder a 
yoke she has freely bound. 

Mrs. Stanton and3,Miss Anthony had 
severed their official connection with the 
Revolution before this, and were not per- 
sonally responsible for the editorial in 
question; but that paper was still regarded 
in large measure as the mouthpiece of 
their society, and the editor was a mem- 
ber of the committee on union. 

There was in the American W.S. A. a 
considerable minority that regretted the 
failure of the negotiation for union on 
this occasion; but events soon convinced 
them that the principles and methods of 
the two societies were too different for 
union to be possible. It was only a few 
weeks after this that the leaders of the 
‘National’ took up Mrs. Woodhull with 
enthusiasm. The manner of their first 
meeting with Mrs. Woodhull is described 
in Miss Anthony’s biography. They all 
became, as Mrs. Hooker said, “in love 
with her.’’ (Vol. I, p. 378.) They were 
delighted with her claim that women 
already possessed the right of suffrage 
under the 14th Amendment, were charmed 
with her personally, and from that time 
on gave her great prominence at their 
meetings. As the propriety of endorsing 
Mrs. Woodhull was thenceforth the chief 
cause of controversy between the Ameri- 
can and National Societies, a few words 
in regard to her are indispensable. 

Mrs. Woodhull and her sister, Miss 
Tennie C. Claflin, had been clairvoyant 
physicians, At the time when Mrs, Wood- 
hull was the great bone of contention be- 
tween the two Suffrage Associations, the 
sisters were brokers on Wall Street, in 
New York, and were editing Woodhull 
and Clafflin’s Weekly, a paper advocating 
free love, and the election of Mrs. Woodhull 
as president of the United States. [Mrs. 
Woodhull had editorially declared herself 
for free love in the second number of her 
paper, May 21, 1870.] She was an eloquent 
speaker, a Spiritualist,and claimed that she 
was controlled by the spirit of Demosthe- 
nes. She was openly advocating the State 
regulation of vice and compulsory medi- 
cal examination of vicious women (a doc- 
trine which she is still advocating in the 
magazine that she now edits in England). 
Stephen Pearl Andrews, her associate in 
the conduct of her paper, advocated in its 
columns the most immoral and fantastic 
theories of the relation between the sexes, 
and was a man of notoriously profligate 
life. Even if there had been nothing 
objectionable in her doctrines, her per- 
sonal history was such as to make it most 
undesirable, in the opinion of the great 
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majority of suffragists, that she should be 
invited to suffrage platforms. 

By announcing herself as a candidate 
for president of the United States, and by 
other skilful methods of advertising, Mrs. 
Woodhull contrived to keep herself very 
much before the public. For a time there 
was no woman in America who was so 
much talked about, and none who was re- 
garded with so much abhorrence by almost 
all decent people. The doctrines she 
actually advocated, which were bad 
enough, were confounded by the public 
with the still more objectionable views 
which Stephen Pearl Andrews advocated 
in her paper without rebuke from her; 
and in the mind of the general public, 
from one end of the country to the other, 
her name was regarded as a synonym for 
lawless licentiousness. 

The action of the ‘‘National’’ leaders in 
taking up Mrs. Woodhull gave infinite 
grief to the more level-headed workers for 
equal rights. Putting the mildest con- 
struction upon it (and no one at this dis- 
tance of time ought to wish to put a 
harsher one than is necessary), it was a 
piece of most unfortunate and mistaken 
Quixotism. In extenuation, it may be 
said that Mrs. Woodhull was a woman of 
winning manners and much personal mag- 
netism; that she advocated in her paper 
some good things, as well as others that 
were abominable; and that she was de- 
nounced not only by almost all the respec- 
tability, but by all the hypocrisy of the 
country. The leaders of the ‘National’ 
had a generous but wrong-headed ten- 
dency (of which Mrs. Harper’s book shows 
several other examples) to take up the 
cudgels for any woman who happened to 
be under fire, right or wrong. After all 
allowances have been made, however, 
their action in this matter remains an 
almost incredible piece of folly. Mrs. 
Harper says, ‘“‘If this were a mistake, 
these pioneers . . . had to learn the fact 
by experience.” (Vol. I., p. 384.) But it 
ought not to have needed experience of 
the disastrous results to show any rational 
person the extreme unwisdom of inviting 
notorious free lovers to the suffrage plat- 
form. The consequences were clear in 
advance to all the suffragists but a little 
handful; and the few ladies who took 
this unfortunate action persisted in it in 
spite of the most earnest protests, warn- 
ings, and entreaties from almost all their 
colleagues. 

The president of the ‘National’ wing, 
in a letter to Theodore Tilton’s paper, the 
Golden Age, copied in fullin Woodhull & 
Claflin’s Weekly of Dec. 16, 1871, said 
that she was receiving many letters asking 
her to explain the difference between the 
Suffrage Associations, and that as she had 
not time to answer them separately, she 
would do so through the Golden Age. 
After explaining that the ‘‘ National” 
claimed suffrage under the 14th Amend- 
ment, while the ‘‘American’’ asked for a 
16th Amendment, she came to the real 
bone of contention, as follows: 

Some people carp at the National organ- 
ization because it endorses Mrs. Wood- 
hull. When our representatives at Wash- 
ington granted to Victoria C. Woodhull a 
hearing before the Judiciary Committee 
of both Houses—an honor conferred on 
no other woman in the nation before— 
they recognized Mrs. Woodhull as the 
leader of the suffrage movement in this 
country. And those of us who were con- 
vinced by her unanswerable arguments 
that her position was sound, had nochoice 
but to follow. Mrs. Woodhull’s speeches 
and writings on all the great questions of 
national life are beyond anything yet pro- 
duced by man or woman on our platform. 
What if foul-mouthed scandal, with its 
many tongues, seeks to defile her? Shall 
we ignore a champion like this? 

In this article the president of the 
‘National’ went on to give glowing praise 
to Mrs. Woodhull, declared that even if 
she had been living the life of a courtesan, 
it would still have been the duty of the 
suffragists to welcome her codéperation, 
and definitely laid it down as a principle 
that no more questions ought to be asked 
as to the morals of women who were will- 
ing to make speeches for suffrage than 
were asked in war time as to the morals 
of men who were willing to fight for the 
flag. This was the ground publicly and 
emphatically taken at that time by the 
leading women of the ‘‘National’’ wing. 

Mrs. Harper says (Vol. I., p. 383): 

There is no doubt that the advocates of 
“free love,’’ in its usually accepted sense, 
did endeavor to insinuate themselves 
among the suffrage women and to make 
this movement responsible for their social 
doctrines. 

It is clear that the policy of the ‘‘Na- 
tional’? in this respect played directly 
into the hands of that conspiracy. Mrs. 
Harper says of the ‘‘National” leaders: 

It was impossible for the world in gen- 
eral to understand their broad ground 
that it was their business to accept valu- 
able services without inquiring into the 
private life of the persons who offered 
them. 

Mrs. Woodhull’s services as a coadjutor 
were not valuable, but to the last degree 
detrimental to the cause. This point was 
well treated by the N. Y. Independent, in 


an editorial commenting on the two con- 
ventions held in New York city in May, 
1871, by the ‘‘American” and ‘National’ 
respectively. The Independent, while 
speaking in high terms of the ability and 
personal worth of the leading women in 
the ‘National,’ thus criticised their 
policy: 

The ‘‘New York Association,” as it is 
popularly called—the section of advocates 
of the suffrage who are now known as the 
“Union Woman Suffrage Association,” 
and now as the convention under the 
auspices of the ‘‘National Committee,’’— 
have written their history in a series of 
unwise acts, They have mixed the suf- 
frage question with almost every other 
sort of question. They took on board 
George Francis Train, who is enough to 
sink any boat that carries him. They 
have given a prominent place to Mrs. 
Woodhull, about whose private affairs all 
gossip is needless. We know the argu- 
ment on the other side. We could not 
help knowing it; for did not the Apollo 
Hall Convention, of which Mrs. Woodhull 
was a member, frame it into a resolution? 
Substantially it is this: ‘‘In politics, you 
take anybody’s help. You do not ask 
what a man’s private life is in time of 
war; but you ask whether he is willing to 
fight the common enemy.”’ The argu- 
ment is well put, but bad. The objection 
to Mrs. Woodhull’s being a recognized 
leader is precisely that she does more 
harm than good. 

The editorial goes on to point out the 
wiser methods of the American W. S. A., 
and closes with a warm plea for equal 
suffrage. 

Mrs. Harper says (Vol. I., p. 375) that 
Mrs. Woodhull’s advent on the suffrage 
platform “precipitated a storm of criti- 
cism compared to which all those that 
had gone before were as a summer shower 
to a Missouri cyclone.”’ To realize the 
crushing weight of odium that the affilia- 
tion with Mrs. Woodhull brought upon 
the movement, it must be remembered 
that the public had always been inclined 
to believe that woman suffrage meant 
free love. The most innocent utterances 
of its advocates were apt to be twisted 
and misinterpreted in this sense. When 
Mrs. Woodhull, the standard-bearer of 
the free-love movement, was enthusgiasti- 
cally championed by a few indiscreet suf- 
fragists—when the public saw her invited 
year after year to their platform, adver- 
tised among their speakers, and warmly 
eulogized by them in their speeches and 
published articles—they looked upon the 
accusation that woman suffrage meant 
free love as conclusively proved and 
visibly demonstrated. The fact that, 
among the suffragists, nine-tenths of the 
leaders and ninety-nine one hundredths of 
the rank and file were utterly opposed to 
having anything to do with Mrs. Wood- 
hull, went for nothing. All were involved 
in a common condemnation. Doors that 
had seemed to be opening for equal suf- 
frage were slammed in its face on every 
side; good men and women who believed 
in equal rights were grieved to the heart, 
and foes triumphed openly. A black pall 
of public disapprobation settled down on 
the whole movement, that took almost a 
generation to wear away. One of the 
most quiet and modest of the equal rights 
speakers, and one of the strongest oppo- 
nents of Mrs. Woodhull, when she visited 
a New England town twenty years later 
to give a suffrage lecture, heard one man 
shout across the street to another, ‘Are 
you going to hear Woodhull to-night?” 
The odium was universal and overwhelm- 
ing. 

Mrs. Harper mentions the difficulty of 
getting George William Curtis, Wendell 
Phillips, and other distinguished men to 
speak for equal suffrage at conventions 
held by the ‘National’ about this period. 
An uninformed reader might infer that 
they shrank from declaring their princi- 
ples; but this would be to do them injus- 
tice. At that very time these very men 
spoke often and eloquently for suffrage 
from the platform of the American W. S. 
A.; but they naturally disliked to speak 
from the platform of the ‘National,” 
where they would be brought in contact 
with Mrs. Woodhull, Stephen Pearl An- 
drews, and other free lovers, and would be 
regarded as endorsing their social theories. 

Miss Anthony had by far the strongest 
common sense among the little group of 
women who were responsible for taking 
up Mrs. Woodhull, and she was the first 
to see that Mrs. Woodhull must be 
dropped. Mrs. Harper describes (Vol. L, 
Chapter XXIV.) how, in the spring of 
1872, Miss Anthony, although ‘Mrs. 
Stanton and Mrs. Hooker called her nar- 
row, bigoted, and headstrong,”’ refused to 
let the ‘“‘National” W. S. A. unite with 
Mrs. Woodhull in holding a convention to 
form a new political party, and how, when 
Mrs. Woodhull came to the suffrage con- 
vention and insisted on speaking, Miss 
Anthony, with her usual determination, 
ordered the janitor to turn off the gas. 
Other officers of the ‘‘National” continued 
to champion Mrs. Woodhull for a little 
while longer, but all finally became con- 
vinced that it was best to have no more to 
do with her, and this most unfortunate 
affiliation came to anend. But long be- 
fore that the harm was done. The cause 
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had been hopelessly blackened in the eyes 
of the public, and the division in the 
ranks of the suffragists had been made so 
deep and painful that it took many years 
to heal. 

The three ladies who compiled ‘The 
History of Woman Suffrage” were all of 
them warm partisans of the ‘‘National.”’ 
In the “History,’’ the formation of the 
American W. S. A. is spoken of as a 
“secession,” which it was notin any sense, 
and as ‘‘making a great deal of trouble;” 
but no explanation is given of the causes 
that led to the division between the soci- 
eties, and there is not the faintest hint 
what the questions were as to which they 
differed. When the ‘‘History” was printed, 
many members of the American W. S. A. 
thought that the Woman’s JouRNAL 
ought to publish the facts. Mrs. Stone 
refused, because she was unwilling to 
revive in the minds of the public the re- 
membrance that any suffragists had ever 
been guilty of the unwise actions which 
had made the mass of the friends of equal 
rights unable for years to work with the 
‘‘National,”’ If she were living, it is not 
unlikely that she would still take this 
view. ButI feel that I ought not to let 
so one-sided a statement of the case be 
published a second time without comment, 
in a book which will have, and which 
ought to have, a wide circulation among 
the friends of equal rights. The facts in 
the case would necessarily have to be pub- 
lished sometime, in the interest of correct 
history; and it is better that they should 
be published while many of the persons 
concerned are still living and are able to 
speak for themselves. 

Let it be repeated and emphasized that 
only a small fraction of the suffragists 
ever advocated making easy divorce a part 
of the program of the Suffrage Associa- 
tion, or favored the alliances with Mr. 
Train or with Mrs, Woodhull. During 
the two years after the American and 
National Associations were formed, thir- 
teen State Suffrage Associations became 
auxiliary to the American. (See report of 
Chairman of Executive Committee, Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL, Dec. 9, 1871.) During 
the same time, so far as the columns of 
the Revolution show, only two State Suf- 
frage Associations became auxiliary to 
the National, and one of these severed its 
connection within a year. Some copies 
are missing from our file of the Revolu- 
tion, so it is possible there may have been 
a few more; but during the whole Train 
and Woodhull period, the following of the 
‘‘National” was exceedingly small. The 
great majority of the suffragists were 
always solidly opposed to that disastrous 
policy. 

Among the persons identified with the 
American Association, most of them 
among its officers, were William Lloyd 
Garrison, Wendell Phillips, George Wil- 
liam Curtis, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore, ‘‘Aunt Fanny” Gage, 
Henry Ward Beecher, Col. T. W. Higgin- 
son, Mrs. H. M. Tracy Cutler, Mrs. Caro- 
line M.'Severance, Mrs, Elizabeth B, Chace, 
Mary Grew, Hon. Nathaniel White and 
Mrs. Armenia S, White, John G. Whittier, 
Oliver Johnson, Mrs. Myra Bradwell, Mrs. 
Anna C., Field,Celia Burleigh, Rev. Charles 
G. Ames, Mrs. C. I. H. Nichols, Mrs. 
Rebecca N. Hazard, Mrs. Beverly Allen, 
Mrs. J. B. Henderson, Mrs. Margaret V. 
Longley, Mrs. C. C. Hussey, Dr. Mary F. 
Thomas, Rev. Antoinette L. B. Blackwell, 
Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell, Mrs. Martha 
C. Callanan, Amanda Way, Hon. C. B. 
Waite, Hon. Charles Robinson, Dr. John 
Cameron, Mrs. Lucinda H. Stone, Rev. 
Phebe A. Hanaford, Maria Mitchell, Mrs. 
Kate N. Doggett, Rev. Augusta Chapin, 
Hon. Samuel E. Sewall, Bishop Gilbert 
Haven, Rev. James Freeman Clarke, Lydia 
Maria Child, Ednah D. Cheney, Samuel 
May, Theodore D. Weld and Angelina 
Grimké Weld, Abby Kelley Foster, Louisa 
M. Alcott, Hon. Henry Wilson, Abby W. 
May, Aaron M. Powell, Eliza Sproat Tur- 
ner, Dr. Alida C. Avery, Mrs, Sarah Knox 
Goodrich, Mary F. Eastman, Anna Garlin 
Spencer, Lavinia Goodell, Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps, and many others. 

All the Associations, State and National, 
are now harmoniously united in the belief 
that equal suffrage should be kept distinct 
from entangling alliances with other ques- 
tions. To-day resolutions in favor of easy 





divorce are never even offered at suffrage 





conventions; and it is unanimously agreed 
that persons of conspicuous absurdity or 
notorious immorality ought not to be in- 
vited to suffrage platforms. On that basis 
only could the old division ever have been 
healed; and on that basis it has been 
healed effectually, with no prospect of 
ever being renewed. 

Happily, the difficulties which beset the 
movement while the workers were few, 
and struggling against social and political 
ostracism, have been largely surmounted. 
Everybody who has any intelligence now 
knows that the woman suffrage movement 
stands for greater equality, harmony, and 
permanence of the home; that it is limited 
to no sect in religion and no party in poli- 
tics, and that its supporters as a rule are 
and always have been women and men 
deserving of the highest personal regard 
and esteem. Henry B, BLACKWELL, 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 
Tue Wire Currers. By M. E. M. Davis. 

Boston and New York: Houghton, 

Mifflin & Co. 1899. Price, $1.50. 


This picturesque story of Southern life 
has for its scenes plantationsin Louisiana, 
South Carolina, Texas, and Kentucky. 
The characters, dialect, and manners are 
all characteristic of communities which 
have little in common with the North and 
East, though the Texas life described is 
not altogether unlike frontier life as it 
existed fifty yearsago in the middle West. 
The author is, we should judge, a man, 
though his sex is concealed under an 
initial; but no woman would have been 
likely to bring the story to so startling, 
unexpected, and tragical a conclusion, 

There is, throughout the story, a strong 
element of fatalism growing out of mys- 
terious problems of heredity. The way- 
ward and impulsive action of all the men 
at times, even when eventually moderated 
and controlled by reason and conscience, 
is finely contrasted with the purity and 
thoughtful discretion of most of the 
female characters, Yet, of them all, Lilla 
Armstead seems the most erratic. The 
semi-tropical scenery and surroundings of 
Louisiana and Texas are finely portrayed. 
Weare brought face to face with the types 
of men and women who forty years ago 
attempted to set up a Southern confeder- 
acy, and who still remain to a great ex- 
tent true to the ideals of race aristocracy. 

To many readers this glimpse into a life 
and society so different from their own, 
will come like a revelation. It is weil that 
by such narrative we are made acquainted 
with other parts of our composite, conti- 
nental nationality. The story has much 
power, and from first to last enchains the 
interest of its readers. Its fascination is 
often painful and sometimes shocking. 
There is a weird and gruesome quality in 
many of its incidents, But no one will 
stop reading till the tale is abruptly ended, 
and then the reader will wish it might not 
stop. We predict for M.#° M. Davis a 
growing popularity. H. B. B. 


Basy. By Frances Sheldon Bolton, edi 
tor Mother’s Journal. New Haven,Conn. 
Mother’s Journal Co, 1898. 


This little volume ought to reassure our 
remonstrant friends, who fear that public 
activities will be injurious to motherhood. 
Here is a Mothers’ Congress, a Mothers’ 
Journal, and, as a result, a treatise upon 
the Baby. Here are wise and practical 
suggestions for father and mother, in- 
structions for baby’s bath, bed, food, bot- 
tle, and clothes. How to keep the baby 
warm, how to give the baby fresh air, 
how to make him contented and happy. 
His eyes, ears, teeth, hair,—all are provid- 
ed for. Surely no baby was ever so well 
cared for before as by this intelligent edi- 
tor of the Mother’s Journal, Mrs. Bolton 
agrees with Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Stet- 
son that the care of children should be a 
science. She says: 

“There used to be a superstition that 
some divine instinct would descend upon 
a mother; that, without any previous 
knowledge of a baby’s needs, she would, 
when the time came, always know just 
what was wisest and best for that most 
delicate thing,— a baby.” 

The consequence of that false idea is 
that about one-half of the babies born die 
within the first three years of their earth- 
ly pilgrimage. Nor are the mothers much 
better off. Mrs. Bolton asks: 

“Is it not too bad that we mothers are 
so very far behind our savage sisters in 
matters pertaining to health? When they 
have children, the mother absents herself 
for a few hours only, and then returns to 
her routine work. How different is the 
life of the ordinary mother! Civilization 
is not in the advance in this instance. The 
women of the civilized world suffer untold 
agonies at such times. Much can be done 
to prevent this suffering.”’ 

These suffering mothers have suffering 
babies. Home becomes a hospital, with- 
out scientific skill or appliances, and what 
might be a paradise becomes a purgatory. 

Inasmuch as the vast majority of wom- 
en become wives and mothers, and all 
men and women are evolutions of baby- 
hood, we regard the ‘‘Mothers’ movement” 
as one of the finest products of the wo- 
man’s rights agitation. Its result will be 
to make happier homes, happier parents, 
happier children. As this little book 
truly says in its closing paragraph: 

“The child that cries is usually in a suf- 
ficiently inharmonious condition to ren- 
der all punishments unadvisable. Pun- 
ishments are generally like adding fuel to 
a fire. Baby needs soothing and quieting, 
whatever the cause of his tears. No baby 
can cry without expending a great amount 
of force. If possible, would it not be 
wiser to save this force for some better 
purpose?” H. B. B. 
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OLD GLORY SERIES. 
Or the War For- 

Under Dewey at Manila, Or the War For- 
way By EDWARD STRATEMEYER. I)lustrated. 
Cloth, $1.25. 

Nothing approaching in martial interest the 
story of Larry Russell and his fortunes, resultt 
in heroic service on the “ Tr. has appear 
since the famous Army and Navy Series by Oliver 
Optic. Furthermore, it is the only popular book 
ever written that presents life In the modern 
navy. The sea stories that have so charmed 
oung and old are obsolete, and Mr. Stratemeyer 
8 the first to show what a boy would find ona 
battleship of to-day. This combined with a vivid 
and accurate description of the memorable con- 
test at Cavite, and thte nich store of historical and 
geographical information skilfully presented 
marks the book as one of the greatest successes 
of the year. 

To be followed by 

A YOUNG VOLUNTEER IN CUBA; or, Fight- 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may 
eontinue to send it until payment is made, and 
e@ollect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office—whether directed to his 
mame or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








NATIONAL AMERICAN CONVENTION. 


The 31st annual convention of the N. A. 
W. S. A. will be held at Grand Rapids, 
Mich., April 27 to May 4 inclusive, 1899. 

Our national life has reached a crisis as 
vital as that of the Revolution, or the era of 
Reconstruction. The United States is enter- 
ing upon an unprecedented expansion of its 
territory. This Association has especial 
reason to interest itself in the policy to be 
adopted. Legislative action of the next few 
years will determine questions most mo- 
mentous to millions of women—both to the 
women of our new possessions, whose inter- 
ests will }=-.c.—'wed in the good or bad ad- 
ministration of these territories; and to the 
women of the United States, whose sons 
will be brought into intimate connection 
with Hawaii, Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Phil- 
ippines, as soldiers, traders, and administra- 
tors, and thus their health, morals, and 
business interests will be affected for good 
or evil. 

We appeal to all patriotic citizens to unite 
with us in the effort to secure for the women 
of this nation the ballot—the only effective 
means of making their will felt in public 
affairs which so vitally concern them. 

Susan B. Antuony, President. 
Anna H. Suaw, Vice Pres. 
RacHEL Foster Avery, Cor. Sec. 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, Rec. Sec. 
Harriet TAYLOR Upton, Treas. 
CARRIE CHAPMAN Catt, 

Chairman Org. Com. 
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EMINENT HAWAIIANS FOR EQUAL SUF- 
FRAGE. 


It is an interesting fact that the Hawai- 
ian members of the Joint Commission ap- 
pointed respectively by the United States 
and Hawaii to draft a constitution for the 
new Territory, subject to the approval of 
Congress, were in favor of omitting the 
word ‘‘male’’ from the suffrage clause. 
But Senator Morgan, of Alabama, so 
strongly objected that the American Com- 
missioners decided to exclude women. 
Hon. W. F. Frear, Associate Justice 
of the Supreme Court of Hawaii, one of 
the Commissioners, writes as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Fes. 11, 1899. 

I proposed, at a meeting of the Hawai- 
ian Commission, that the Legislature of 
Hawaii be permitted to authorize woman 
suffrage, and Mr. Dole supported me, but 
the other members of the Commission 
took a different view. I doubt if anything 
can now be done in this direction, but 
there is no harm in making the attempt. 
It looks now as if the Hawaiian bill would 
not be passed at this session, although it 
has passed the committees of both Senate 
and House. There may be an extra ses- 
sion, but the bill may not be passed even 
then, as there is a disposition on the part 
of some to postpone action on it. 


Among the American families resident 
in Hawaii, the Castles are among the 
wealthiest and most influential. A brother 
of the writer of the following letter has 
been for years the editor of The Hawaiian 
Gazette, and has always advocated suf- 
frage for women: 

TuE CHARLESGATE, BOSTON, FEB.9, 1899. 

With regard to the exercise of the elec- 
tive franchise at the Hawaiian Islands, | 
think most of the intelligent and enlight- 
ened residents were just a little disap- 
pointed that the law proposed in the Com- 
mission’s Report appears to settle it on 
males only. 

Experience there has shown the utter 
fallacy of so-called ‘‘universal’”’ suffrage. 
People have grown 80 coaservative that 
many whose convictions are favorable to 
woman suffrage have said that it must be 
dropped now, to be revived when the 
franchise is otherwise safely restricted, 
Such people would gladly have the ques- 
tion dealt with outside of the matter of 
sex, if that can be done, leaving the privi- 
lege to be given to those only who possess 
certain definite educational, income, and 
property qualifications. 

President Dole believes in the elimina- 
tion of sex from this question. Ido; and 
I think, as before intimated, that the bet- 
ter and enlightened sentiment and convic- 
tion of the Islands would be glad to have 
the Commission's bill so amended as to 
leave the question to local control. 

Wm. N. CASTLE, 


Senator Warren, of Wyoming, has given 
notice that he will move, as an amend- 
ment, to strike out the word “male.”’ The 
suifrage clause, as it stands, leaves the 
Hawaiian Legislature power to restrict the 
suffrage to any extent. This will prob- 
ably be changed in any case so as to guar- 
antee the right of suffrage to all who pos- 
sess the qualifications prescribed in the 
constitution. 

But the Sugar Trust is seeking to stave 
off a constitution for Hawaii, in order to 
shut out her sugar along with that of 
Porto Rico, Cuba, and the Philippines, 


when the latter are subjected to tariff 
duty. The Trust is determined to prevent 
free trade in sugar in order to maintain its 
oppressive monopoly. In this it will have 
the codperation of Louisiana and Califor- 
nia. H. B. B. 





ARGUING AGAINST FACTS. 


In conversation with the most active 
anti-suffragist in Massachusetts recently, 
he said to me: 


‘I never shall favor granting suffrage to 
a class that is physically incapable of 
helping to enforce the laws it helps to 
make. Laws would cease to be respected 
if women voted.”’ 


I replied: 


‘*But the laws are as well enforced in 
Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, Idaho, New 
Zealand, and south Australia, where full 
woman suffrage exists, as in Massachu- 
setts or New York. The police of Lon- 
don, where wumen have full municipal 
suffrage, are as efficient as in Boston or 
New York, where women are disfran- 
chised.”’ 

“Those communities are no guide for 
us,”’ he replied. 

“Why not?” I inquired, “Then how 
about our lawyers, clergymen, physicians, 
journalists, and merchants, a majority of 
whom are found to be untit for military 
duty, and yet are among our most influen- 
tial voters?”’ 

‘These men are exceptions,’ he said. 
‘Indeed, such men are not really incapa- 
ble of rendering military service in case of 
emergency.” 

“In emergencies women, too, can and 
do fight,’ I replied. ‘‘Witness the siege 
of Saragossa, where the women fought be- 
side the men. Even in war, it is not mere 
physical force that prevails. Military 
genius, discipline, improved weapons, en- 
thusiasm,—above all else, a prompt daily 
supply of wholesome food,—these are all 
elements of victory. Women are indis- 
pensable as nurses in camp-hospitals, and 
as auxiliaries in sanitary commissions and 
volunteer aid associations. Moreover, 
women constitute the home-guard, Every 
woman, on farm, in shop, or nursery, sets 
free for military service some man who 
would otherwise have to stay at home, A 
nation without women would be at a hope- 
less disadvantage in war. And wherever, 
as in the latter days of the Roman Empire, 
the suffrage is limited to soldiers, war be- 
comes chronic, and society relapses into 
barbarism. Men are more belligerent 
than women. A political society of men 
alone never has kept and never can keep 
the peace. Congress has just appropriated 
twelve hundred million dollars, Seven- 
eighths of this sum is spent for wars past, 
present and prospective, and women have 
to help pay the bills.” 

‘**Women cannot enforce the laws.”’ 

‘‘Women can and do help enforce the 
laws, when they vote, precisely as men 
do. They obey the laws far more gener- 
ally than do the men. Four-fifths of all 
convicted criminals are men and voters,” 

“It would be unjust to allow women to 
vote a war upon men, and then leave them 
to fight it out. If women vote, they 
should be subject to military duty. Even 
suffragists would not approve of that.”’ 

‘*Lucy Stone has well said: ‘Some wo- 
man perils her life every time a soldier is 
born. She does picket duty by day and 
night beside his cradle. She acts as his 
quarter- master, providing his rations dur- 
ing infancy and boyhood. Must she after- 
wards be told by her son that ‘if she wants 
to vote she must first go and kill some- 
body’? It is a coward’s argument.’ ”’ 


But my friend, the remonstrant, remains 
unconvinced, H. B. B. 
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A LAMENT OVER OREGON. 


Representative Beach, of the Oregon 
Legislature, has received a letter from the 
Anti-Suffrage Association of Albany, N.Y., 
expressing surprise and grief at the action 
of the Oregon Legislature, ‘tat Portland,” 
in voting for woman suffrage. The ‘‘An- 
tis’ seem to think that Portland is the 
capital of Oregon They have always been 
weak in their logic, but this looks as if 
they needed also to brush up their geog- 
raphy. The Telegram says: 

The communication is accompanied by 
a number of leaflets upon the anti-suffrage 
side of the question, and doubtless similar 
literature has been received by every 
member of the Oregon Legislature. The 
communication, which bears the signature 
of A. P. Pringle, reads as follows: 

‘Albany, N. Y., Feb. 13, 1899.—My dear 
sir: | have been greatly pained and sur- 
prised to learn that both Houses of the 
Legislature at Portland have given per- 
mission for submitting the suffrage amend- 
ment to the people in June, 1900. After 
the clever paper published in The Ore- 
gonian last autumn, we hoped that voiced 
the sentiment of the majority of the peo- 
ple; and I am quite sure that it does. But 
the mania these suffrage women have is 
really pitiful, and I fancy that most of the 
men who voted for it simply did it from 
the rude pressure of the suffragists. It 
entails a great deal of work for the Anti- 
Suffrage Associations, because we all feel 
that if one more State goes to join the 
unfortunate tour, it will be a very sad day. 

**Colonel Roosevelt's position is evident- 
ly very much misunderstood. The suf- 
frage women make a tremendous cry about 
it, naturally; that is their vocation in life. 
It is pitiful to think of women living such 
useless lives, going from capital to capi- 
tal, scattering discontent among the weak 
women, spoiling households, developing a 
sort of woman not desirable, to say the 
least. It was reported, recently, in the 
newspapers in Albany, that one of the 
Irish members, when approached by Mrs 
Blake, had said: ‘But we like the ways o, 








the other side so much better!’ And I 
think that covers a good deal of ground. 

“f hope you will at once have the anti- 
suffragists organize, or within the next 
year have organizations in all the cities 
and towns. It seems to bea necessity. We 
hold the fort, and we want to continue to 
hold it. If they do not bring up the ques- 
tion, we do not, That is our policy here. 
But, whenever they get up with their 
noise, we are steadily and quietly there, 
not troubling or annoying the members by 
going to the Legislature, but by silently 
distributing leaflets, and, if we need to see 
any of the members, they are very kind in 
coming to my own house. I think if there 
is a fair showing for the anti-suffrage side, 
that is, if the anti-suffragists do their part 
well, that the vote will be very strongly 
with us, because of the good common- 
sense that prevails throughout this great 
land. Believe me to be 

‘Very truly yours, 
“A, P, PRINGLE.” 

Mrs. A. 8S. Duniway writes to the Tele- 
gram: 

Every friend of liberty and self-govern- 
ment should thank Representative Beach 
for giving out that letter for publication. 

We do enjoy that pessimistic Pringleian 
wail about those “four unfortunate 
States” that have extended the elective 
franchise to their wives and mothers. 
And the worst of it is that the Legisla- 
tures of those ‘‘unfortunate’’ States over 
whom the Eastern “Antis’’ are so ‘‘sad,”’ 
together with their governors, senators, 
judges, lawyers, clergymen, farmers, and 
educators, and women of good repute, 
heartily indorse their deplorable condi- 
tion, even going so far as to recommend 
its extension till it shall reach those hide- 
bound obstructionists of New York and 
Massachusetts, who are filling the Philip- 
pines with our dead soldiers, and replen- 
ishing our wood boxes with ‘“remon- 
strant”’ literature. The fathers, sons, and 
husbands of our pioneer, home-making, 
home loving, home-keeping women have 
caught the spirit of liberty and justice for 
all the people that inheres in our Pacific 
breezes, They know that ultimately equal 
suffrage will prevail, even in New Eng- 
land. They see and mean to seize their 
opportunity as Oregonians to lead the van 





in this march of liberty from the extreme 
West to the farthest East; and we are not | 
without hope that our well-meaning but | 
mistaken friends, Messrs. Whalley and 
Beach, will fall in line and march in the 
procession. 

Mrs. Duniway good-humoredly re- 
views the anti suffrage speech of Repre- 
sentative Whalley, who had quoted the 
Massachusetts mock referendum of 1895. 
She says: 

We can all remember the objections 
urged by the opponents of progress 
against bridging the Willamette River. If 
a previous sham referendum vote had 
been taken on the subject, no one believes 
that one man in twenty would have taken 
the trouble to record his vote in its favor. 
But leaders of action and enterprise went 
ahead and built the bridge, leaving it 
optional with everybody to use it or not, 
at discretion. Let the ballot bridge be 
built, good brother. Then, if a woman 
does not want to walk dry shod, but pre- 
fers to wade, she can take her choice; but 
so long as we have no bridge, she can 
compel us all to wade. Wise and patriotic 
women sincerely hope that after the 
bridge is builded even those who now pre- 
fer to wade will soon learn the value of 
the better way. 

Mrs. Pringle writes to Oregon that the 
New York Antis would not think of 
“annoying the members’’ by anything so 
unwomanly as “going to the Legislature;”’ 
that they limit themselves to “silently 
distributing leaflets.”’” Yet within ten 
days of the date of this letter, a number of 
‘‘Antis’” made speeches at a legislative 
hearing at Albany—a hearing asked for 
by their own side. The truth is, the 
‘‘ways’ of the remonstrants are just the 
same as those of the suffragists. They 
urge their views, not only by the “silent 
influence’ of literature, but by public lec- 
tures, legislative hearings, and letters to 
the newspapers. They pay Mrs. Crannell 
to go “from capital to capital,’’ all the 
way from New York to Oregon; and then 
they most inconsistently denounce the 
advocates of equal rights for doing the 
same things. It has been well said that 
‘‘the unpardonable sin in debate ought to 
be hypocrisy.” A. S. B. 
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FALLACY OF THE SERVICE TAX. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

The ancient fallacy of the ‘“‘service tax,”’ 
or the right of man to vote depending on 
his availability for military service, has 
once more risen from the dead in the ad- 
dress of the anti-suffragists to the New 
York State Judiciary Committee. 

A little calm reflection should clearly 
show every one not only that the “service 
tax’’ has no place in our system of gov- 
ernment, but that it is the principal error 
that our government was planned to 
avoid. The service tax was the basis of the 
feudal system, the right to possess prop- 
erty in that political structure being based 
on the power to render military service; 
and it is that system that the Anglo-Saxon 
nations have joined in destroying and 
obliterating from their governments. We 
claim “government by the consent of the 
governed,” and that consent is not ob- 
tained by a resort to threatened or actual 
force. 

Our aversion to anything like govern- 





ment by power is shown by our fear of 


large standing armies, our careful protec- 
tion of the judiciary, and our hatred of 
machine politics. 

We have no “‘service tax.”” Our armies 
consist of employees, paid for their ser- 
vices, and rightfully deprived of the fran- 
chise while serving the government. Men 
vote wholly without distinction as to 
military availability. Asa matter of fact, 
under present restrictions, the majority 
of men are not qualified for military ser- 
vice. 

The right to vote is and always has been 
based on the enlightened principle so 
grandly voiced in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, that ‘‘all men are created equal; 
that they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain inalienable rights; that to 
secure these rights governments are insti- 
tuted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed.”’ 

This principle contains no idea of 
“service tax’’ or tyrannical power; and it 
is on this ground of a common interest in 
the power which rules them that women 
ask to be allowed a voice in the govern- 
ment of their country. 

CHARLES H, CHAPMAN, 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 





WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 

Dr. Ella Blaylock-Atherton is secretary 
of the Nashua (N. H.) Medical Association. 

M. M. Cote, M. D., of Rangoon, Burma, 
a Canadian graduate of the Woman's 
Medical College of Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Evanston, IIl., lately returned to 
India, where she has labored for ten years. 
Dr. Cote came to America last June to 
take a post-graduate course. 

Mile. Thilikeza, a young woman of 
Polish origin, lately passed a brilliant 
examination before the Paris Faculty of 
Medicine. The subject of her thesis was 
the ‘‘Condemnation of the Corset.” 

Minneapolis has more than thirty 
women physicians in active practice. 
About one-third are hom@opaths, the rest 
allopaths. ‘Two years ago Dr. Mary Sey- 
mour, president of the Chicago Medical 
Women’s Club, when in Minneapolis at- 
tending a convention, inspired the local 
women physicians to organize, at a recep- 
tion given in her honor. The first presi- 
dent was Dr. Bessie Park Haines, who 
has for the past year been the enthusias- 
tic and efficient secretary of the Minnesota 
Red Cross Society. Meetingg were held 
every month. ‘This year the president is 
Dr. Adele S. Hutchison, the oldest in 
practice. though not in years, of all the 
women physicians in the city. Dr. Hutch- 
ison is agraduate of the Boston Univer- 
sity School of Medicine, and is possessed 
of scholarly attainments in law, history, 
and philosophy. She stands to the other 
women in the profession somewhat in the 
position of dean, so deeply is she respected 
and beloved by its younger members. She 
has several times been offered a profes- 
sorship in the Homa@opathic College of the 
Minnesota University, but has declined 
because of press of other duties. Her 
name has been presented by the club for 
member of the State Medical Examining 
Board. The work of the club, under Dr. 
Hutchison’s leadership, bas been along 
the line of a course of extension lectures 
given by the members at different mis- 
sions, settlements, and mothers’ clubs. 
The Medical Women’s Club makes no 
distinction as to school. The president is 
a hom@opath; the vice-president, Dr. 
Mary 8S. Whetstone, is the senior allo- 
pathic woman in the city, and the secre- 
tary and treasurer, Dr. lola M. Colburn, is 
also an allopath. 

Dr. Mary Pierson Eddy, a medical mis- 
sionary in Syria, reports that during forty- 
two weeks of last year she treated 5,874 
patients and visited 67 villages. Dr. Eddy, 
before she went abroad, won six diplomas, 
which represented some of-the most diffi- 
cult medical examinations of this country, 
and included pharmacy and oculist di- 
plomas. She was the first woman to take 
the complete course of study under Dr. 
Herman Knapp, the celebrated oculist, 
and was the first medical woman in the 
Syrian field. She had great difficulty in 
getting into the Sultan’s empire. For- 
merly a woman physician had no exis- 
tence in the sight of the law, and could 
claim no protection in the practice of her 
profession. Dr. Eddy had to sit beforea 
medical committee appointed by the Sul- 
tan, who asked the most difficult questions, 
and in every way tried to baffle her and to 
keep her from meeting the requirements. 
They failed signally. Dr. Eddy went 
through the examinations in such a man- 
ner as to win praise for her medical know]- 
edge, and she was given a permit to pro- 
ceed, after several months’ detention at 
Constantinople, to her chosen field, Syria. 
Since then, through the efforts of the 
American minister, the prohibition against 
women physicians practising in Turkey 
has been removed, and they are now on 
the same footing as men physicians, 

Dr. Addie Allen, who had been a promi- 
nent practising pbysician in Junction 
City, Kan., since 1882, died a few weeks 








ago. Her funeral services were conducted 
by three ordained women ministers, Rey, 
Mrs. E. D. Concannon, of Kansas City, 
Mo.; Rev. Mrs. A. L. Lull, of Lawrence, 
Kan.; Rev. Mrs. E. E. Hammon, of To. 
peka, Kan. Dr. Allen graduated in 1877, 
from the Physio Eclectic Medica! College 
of Cincinnati, O. The Junction City 
Tribune pays a cordial tribute to Dr, 
Allen, and says: 

No one ever appealed to her in vain, 
She was noted for her charity and sym- 
pathy. No one was ever turned from her 
door in need of anything she could supply, 
She was an earnest student, a great read- 
er, a splendid business woman, and her 
presence will be missed in hundreds of 
homes. F. M. A. 


THREE MASSACHUSETTS SUFFRAGE DE. 
BATES. 


CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT. 

On March 4 the Massachusetts House 
of Representatives had a spirited discus- 
sion on the proposed constitutional amend- 
ment conferring full suffrage on women, 
The committee reported adversely, but 
Mr. Johnson, of Worcester, chairman of 
the House Committee, moved to substi- 
tute the resolve, and made an excellent 
speech in its favor. Messrs. Haywood of 
Lynn, Carey of Haverhill, Corey of Stur-. 
bridge, Miller of Pepperill, and Newton 
of Everett, spoke in favor of substitution 
in earnest and forcible addresses, while 
Messrs. Chappel, of Salem, and Bleiler, 
Saunders, and Fitzgerald of Boston, op- 
posed the suffrage amendment. 

Upon substituting the resolve, the vote 
was 31 for to 82 againts; 127 absent or not 
voting. The yeas and nays were refused, 

LICENSE SUFFRAGE FOR WOMEN, 

The House of Representatives, on March 
7, discussed woman suffrage on liquor 
licenses. Mr. Sprague, of Quincy, moved 
to substitute the bill for the adverse re- 
port made by the Committee on Election 
Laws (Mr. Innes of theSenate,and Messrs, 
Newton and Sprague, of the House dis- 
senting.) 

Mk. SPRAGUE, of Quincy: 

This is the bill of the women of Massa- 
chusetts, our wives, mothers, sisters, and 
sweethearts. If by my vote I can save 
even one boy from grieving and disgrac- 
ing his mother, I will not withhold it. 

Mr. ToLMAN, of Pittsfield: 

This is not a question of respect for 
women. A majority of women do not 
wish to vote, If I thought that the wom- 
en could regulate the appetites and pas- 
sions of men, I would vote for the bill. 
This is a question of suffrage, not of tem- 
perance. Women differ in opinion upon 
this subject as men differ. No one doubts 
the intelligence of women in Pittsfield. 
We know that the W. C. T. U. is on the 
side of reform and good government. We 
help their cause by defeating this bill. 

Mr. ADAms, of Melrose: 

The march of progress is towards suf- 
frage for women. In four States it is 
already fully established; in many others 
women have partial suffrage. The pas- 
sage of this bill will promote temperance 
and good legislation. Think of women’s 
progress in education. A hundred years 
ago women were not admitted to the 
public schools, It is less than fitty years 
since colleges were first opened to them. 
Why educate women in schools and col- 
leges if they are incapable of voting on a 
simple question like this? A few days 
ago a woman in a Western State presided 
over a legislative assembly like ours. I 
am willing to trust the women. John 
Bright was quoted last week against wo- 
man suffrage. I will quote our senior 
Senator, Hon. George F. Hoar, in its 
favor. 

Mr. BENNETT, of Saugus: 

I hope this bill will be substituted. 
Standing, as we do, on the eve of the 
Twentieth Century,—a new and broader 
epoch for our nation and the world,—an 
opportunity is offered to the Massachu- 
setts Legislature to do an act worthy of 
this century and the next. Consider the 
immense development of women’s clubs, 
with their presidents, secretaries, and 
parliamentary rules. They discuss im- 
portant questions with greater seriousness 
than men do. They thus become, men- 
tally, companions of men. There is no 
liquor at their banquets. We should pass 
this bill for the sake of our boys, for 
among these will be recruited the next 
generation of drunkards. I once knew an 
army chaplain of the Grand Army of the 
Republic, afterwards pastor of a Congre- 
gational church in Worcester, who be- 
came a victim of the drinking habit. IL 
had him at my house. He quoted a cele- 
brated saying of Father Taylor: ‘There 
are God’s poor, the Devil's poor, and poor 
devils.’”” There was infinite pathos in his 
quotation. Oh, daughter, mourning for 
your father! Oh, sister, clinging to a de- 
graded brother! Oh, wife, sinking to the 
level of a drunken husband! Oh, mother 
mourning for a ruined son! Oh, women 
everywhere, we ask your help to put 
down this great evil! 

Mr. Bennett quoted Father Connaty, 
Archbishop Ireland, John Wesley, and 
others, and said in conclusion: ‘‘In the 
name of Christianity and the future, I 
hope that this bill will be substituted.” 


Mr. SAuNDERS, of Boston, said: 

The gentleman from Quincy said he 
spoke for the women of Massachusetts. 
Only for four per cent. of them. I speak 
for ninety-six per cent. who are opposed 
or indifferent. Temperance legislation 
has existed in Massachusetts since 1653. 
The liquor traffic has been regulated by 
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one restriction after another. Saloons 
must close at 11 P. M., and on Sundays; 
they are forbidden to sell to minors; they 
are not allowed near school houses; if « 
wife notifies a saloon keeper not to sell to 
her husband, she can bring an action for 
$100 or $500. We are a practical people. 
Four-fifths of our towns and cities vote no- 
license, and in these the law is enforced, 
because the voters also elect the town offi- 
cers. It is proposed by this bill that 
women shall vote on the policy, but not 
elect the officials. Is that wise? To whom 
would the officials look? ‘This would be 
simply to re-enact the old prohibition law. 
We have had it. What was the result? 
The law could not be enforced. Officials 
would not act, juries would not convict. 
Prosecutions had to be abandoned. When 
law can be openly violated with impunity, 
it becomes a corruptor of the public mor- 
als, In 1874 all classes united against law- 
lessness. Since 1881 we have had a local 
option law, The petitioners for license suf- 
frage before our committee all declared 
themselves prohibitionists. That party 
has diminished politically from 18,000 to 
4,000 voters. The proposed prohibition 
amendment was voted down by 40,000 
majority. No legislation is ever wise if 
made for a special purpose. Witness 
negro suffrage. Before the war the ne- 
groes were counted as three-fifths in the 
basis of representation. To-day they are 
counted as five-fifths and are disfran- 
chised. Their forty seats in the National 
House of Representatives are held by op- 
ponents of the Republican party. It was 
tried again in the mining camps of the 
West, and those States are now controlled 
by Populists. In Colorado, where woman 
suffrage exists, the Legislature adopted a 
resolution recommending woman suffrage 
as a success. But one man rose and said: 
“The resolution is untrue.’’ Rev. C. A. 
Crane said in Tremont Temple last Janu- 
ary that realization of improvement was 
wanting. Colorado Springs offered the 
best possible field, containing 20,000 peo- 
ple of wealth and culture. The women 
there dominate college, churches, and 
politics. Yet he declared that Colorado 
Springs has a lower moral standard than 
any other town in the State. But woe to 
the resident who defies the ascendancy of 
woman suffrage! Compare this with Mas- 
sachusetts, which has not woman suf- 
frage. Cambridge, acity of 90,000, annu 
ally adopts a no-license policy,and enforces 
it by moderate and reasonable means. 
The chairman of her no-license campaign 
committee appeared before the Commit- 
tee on Election Laws against this bill. 
The sale of liquor is decreasing. Tem- 
perance sentiment is steadily growing. 
At the great banquet in honor of the 
President there was no liquor. We are 
moving along, step by step, never losing 
ground. Shall we forget our experiences 
of the prohibition law of 1874? But this 
bill is essentially a woman suffrage meas- 
ure. It proposes to extend suffrage to 
600,000 women at the request of four per 
cent. of them. Before our committee 
appeared a society of remonstrants of 
7,000 women. A majority of the women 
present at the hearing rose in opposition. 
Shall we disregard their wishes? Does 
the women’s vote for school committee 
justify us in doing so? That vote de- 


" creases. 


Mr. Saunders discoursed at length on 
the so-called referendum (which did not 
refer to license suffrage at all), and said: 


We are the servants and representatives 
of the people. We do not propose to dis- 
regard their wish. 


Mr. MILs, of Newburyport: 


I favor the bill, first, because it is a step 
in the direction of woman suffrage, and, 
second, a step in behalf of temperance. I 
am in favor of women voting, whether 
they vote for or against prohibition. My 
argument will be an illustration. Theodore 
Cuyler, of Brooklyn, wrote home from 
England that he had seen the Queen. But 
his mother said, “Oh, the Queen has seen 
Theodore!’ In Santiago Theodore Roose- 
velt called on Clara Barton and asked for 
rice for his starving soldiers, She said: 

“IT cannot giveit without an order from 
headquarters.” 

“T will sign the order.”’ 

**You shall have the rice.”’ 

“By George, you are a brick!” 

Gentlemen, we ought to admit the right 
of Clara Barton also to cast a vote on the 
drink supply for Massachusetts. Every 
woman has the moral right. Put our 
kings and queens side by side on this 
question. I say with Roosevelt, ‘‘ By 
George, woman is a brick.’? We want her 
expression. 


Mr. NEwrTOon, of Everett: 


How much fairer it would have been 
had Mr. Saunders told you that 95 per 
cent. of the women in the so-called refer- 
endum voted in favor of suffrage. How 
many men are indifferent! Even in Bos- 
ton a considerable per cent. of men never 
go to the polls. In other cities and towns 
40 per cent. never vote. Of the women 
who appeared before the committee a 
large majority were in favor of suffrage, 
not a minority, as stated. You have 
granted the women a right to vote on edu- 
cation. Is there nothing else upon which 
they ought to express themselves? In the 
municipality which I represent, we are in 
favor of license suffrage for women, be- 
cause government rests upon the homes, 
and we are interested in their preserva- 
tion. Iam sorry that the gentleman op- 
poses the preservation of homelife. Solong 
as I see every year more people crushed 
to death by intemperance than by four 
years of civil war, I am in favor of this 
bill. 


Mr. Boop, of Fitchburg: 


This is not a question of sentiment or of 
brute force, but of right. Have we a right 
to force upon women the duty of voting? 
Shall we say that the women shall be 
driven to the polls like white slaves? I 
desire to preserve their modesty. The 


all-important question is the sanctity of 
the home. In the French republic this 
measure might do, but in Massachusetts 
we believe that a woman’s modesty makes 
her most divine. Save her from the mire 
of politics. 


Mr. Jupp, of Holyoke: 


The question is a very plain one. If 
the Commonwealth was right in giving 
women a vote for education and that has 
worked well, then they should have a 
right to vote on the question of license. 
Are not women equally interested in 
temperance legislation? The saloon is the 
enemy of the home. I ask for the wife 
this privilege. In a matter of such vital 
importance, the woman has a moral right 
to vote, and we have no right to withhold 
it. Surely gentlemen will not say that 
women lack intelligence or conscience! 
Women excel in school and college be- 
cause they are more conscientious, Hav- 
ing a vital interest in this question, let 
them help decide it. 

Mr. BLEILER, of Boston: 

I represent my wife and my home. I 
want to see them protected. This bill 
will bring women into politics. Years 
ago, before the license system had been 
introduced, a man with a good-looking 
wife behind the bar made money. We do 
not need women’s help in this direction. 
Last year there were 3,500 fewer arrests 
than before. If I could vote no drink, I 
would do so, but did not Christ turn 
water into wine? I do not want to see 
women in politics. Trust the men to keep 
the home. God bless the home! 


Mr. Hawes, of Weymouth: 


It is said that if this bill passes, women 
will be driven to the polls like white 
slaves. I have not the pleasure of know- 
ing any lady in the gallery. But 1 regard 
that statement as a libel. Women will 
vote because they desire to do good. We 
do not claim that this bill will settle 
everything. But it will help make the 
world better. 


Mr. LANIGAN, of Boston, spoke briefly 
in opposition to the bill. 


Mr. Myers, of Cambridge: 


The bill before us is a narrow one— 
shall women have the right to vote on the 
question of license? | waive aside as 
irrelevant the talk about injury to home 
and sanctity of womanhood. Wherever 
women go, they carry order and peace 
and decency with them. They are strong 
enough to do so in the polling places, if 
they decide to go there. As to the sanctity 
of the home, the thing women are most 
interested in is the condition of the 
streets about their homes for their hus- 
bands and sons. Woman's place is in the 
home, and that is the place the saloon 
injures. I don’t know whether she will 
vote license up or down, but I believe she 
will vote no-license. She will vote that 
her husband’s money shall not be spent 
in the saloon after his day’s work, on his 
way home. I hope that she may be 
enabled to do so. 


Mr. SAUNDERS, Of Boston, said: 


The gentleman from Newburyport re- 
ferred to General Roosevelt and Clara 
Barton. What does that signify? When 
Roosevelt charged up the bloody hill of 
San Juan, was Clara Barton beside him? 
No, she was engaged in equally important 
but softer and less aggressive work in 
camp and hospital. 

Mr. Saunders then spoke at length on 
the so-called referendum, claiming that 
every member who voted for license suf- 
frage misrepresented his constituents. 

A rising vote was taken and the bill 
was defeated; 51 in favor; 94 against; 
95 members absent or not voting. The 
yeas and nays were refused. 

The House defeated the motion to sub- 
stitute, and then accepted the report of the 
committee on election laws. 

MUNICIPAL SUFFRAGE FOR WOMEN. 

The municipal woman suffrage bill was 
then taken up. Mr. Sprague, of Quincy, 
moved to substitute the bill for the ad- 
verse report of the committee on election 
laws. 

Mr. SPRAGUE said: 

I should have preferred to make the 
fight on this question rather than on that 
of license suffrage. 

Municipal suffrage for women is greatly 
needed. Our municipalities are not well 
governed. The gentleman from Boston 
tells us that the vote of women would not 
be an intelligent vote. Was it an intellie 
gent vote that elected the present city 
council of Boston? Was it an intelligent 
vote that elected as a member of the 
board of aldermen a man who was kicked 
out of this House for dishonesty? Is it an 
intelligent vote that permits one man to 
hold the great State of Pennsylvania at 
bay in the election of a United States 
Senator? Is it an intelligent vote that 
permits two men, one in each party, to con- 
trol the great State of New York, both of 
them, in my opinion, dishonest? Was it 
an intelligent vote that elected to Congress 
from my district a man who subsequently 
confessed in court that he was either a 
fool or a knave? 

The House then defeated the motion to 
substitute the bill, and accepted the report 
of the committee. 
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SENATE DOCUMENT ON VIVISECTION. 


FALL River, MAss., FEB. 23, 1899. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

An important document, relating to the 
vivisection not only of animals but also of 
human beings, has just been issued by the 
U.S. Senate. A copy can be had free by 
any of your subscribers by applying im- 
mediately to his or her U.S. Senator for 








‘Senate Document No. 78, on Vivisection, 
dated Jan. 26, 1899.” The edition is 
doubtless a limited one, and application 
should be made at once. 

In no way can the arguments in favor 
of this measure be more certainly and ef- 
fectively brought to the notice of Con- 
gress than by a personal application for 
copies of the above document from their 
constituents. Will you not send for it, 
and suggest the same to your acquaint- 
ances? Francis H. Row.ey, 

Sec’y American Humane Association. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 
New York, Marcu 8, 1899. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

On Friday of last week the bill provid- 
ing that one-third of the members on all 
Boards of Education which are appointive 
shall be women was favorably reported 
from the Committee on Public Education 
in the Senate. Every effort must now be 
made to secure the 26 votes required 
to pass it through that body. Speaker 
Nixon, of Chautauqua, who has been for 
some weeks at his home ill with the grip, 
has returned to Albany in restored health, 
and is again presiding over the Assembly. 
We hope for a favorable report from the 
Education Committee in that House very 
soon. 

The annual election of Sorosis took 
place on Monday. Mrs. Denies T. Deni- 
son was elected president by an unani- 
mous vote. Mrs, Denison has been acting 
president for some months, since the res- 
ignation of Mrs. Mary Dame Hall. She is 
a sister of Mrs. May S. Knaggs, of Michi- 
gan, and is a woman of much scholarly 
cultivation and attractive personal appear- 
ance, The three vice-presidents chosen 
were Mrs. Emily W. Roebling, Mrs. Alice 
B. Stimson, and Rev. Phabe Hanaford, 
Mrs. Karen 8. Warner was elected chair- 
man of the Executive Committee, Mrs. 
Miriam Mason Greeley was elected Record- 
ing Secretary, Mrs. Alice G. Demorest 
Corresponding Secretary, and Mrs. Kath- 
erine G. Foote Treasurer. 

On Tuesday we had the annual election 
of the Society for Political Study. Mrs. 
Fannie Humphreys Gaffney was elected 
president for the second term, Mrs. Le Roy 
S. Smith and Miss Theresa Barcalow vice- 
presidents, Mrs. Annie T. Rotter record- 
ing secretary, Mary McLean correspond- 
ing secretary, and Mrs. Roza I. Bedell 
treasurer. The meetings of this society 
have been well attended all winter, and 
the papers read of interest. The first few 
weeks were devoted to the study of the 
new city charter. Since then topics of 
current interest have been discussed, such 
as the sweating system, detention of wit- 
nesses, immigration, manual training, 
etc. In January the annual reception was 
held, with music, recitations, and refresh- 
ments. A pleasant feature of this occa- 
sion was the presence of Miss Anthony, 
who was in town for a few days, and had 
a warm welcome. The meetings are held 
every Tuesday afternoon, at 226 West 
58th Street. 

The regular monthly meeting of our 
League on Thursday, March 2, was ad- 
dressed by Mrs. Greeley, who gave us a 
fascinating talk on national expansion, in 
which, after pointing out many curious 
geographical features of the lines of new 
territorial acquisitions, she spoke of the 
great benefit which would come to the 
nation from bestowing on the women of 
the country full freedom, thus insuring 
the best expansion in liberty and moral 
advance, An appeal to Gov. Roosevelt, 
asking him to commute the sentence of 
Martha Place from the death-penalty to 
imprisonment for life, was numerously 
signed, and Mrs. Clara Neyman, Dr. 
Phebe Waite, and others spoke briefly. 

The Bedford Political Equality League 
held one of its usual successful monthly 
meetings, at Weed’s Reception Rooms, on 
Monday evening. The speakers were Mr. 
E. Stillman Doubleday, Rev. Alice K. 
Wright, and Hon. John S. Crosby. 

Miss Anthony has been in town for a 
few days on her way w Hartford, where 
there is to be a legislative hearing on the 
pending bi.is. There is also to be a 
public meeting in honor of the thirtieth 
year since the founding of the first woman 
suffrage society. Mrs.. Mary Seymour 
Howell is to join her there for the meet- 
ing and the hearing. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

210 West 59th Street. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 





The WomAn’s JouRNAL is sent three 
months on trial to new subscribers for 25 
cents. Make your friend a present of a 
three months’ subscription. 

On the same day on which news was 
cabled of the death of Lieutenant Alford, 
of the 20th Kansas, in battle near Manila, 
Miss Evelyn McCurdy, of Lawrence, Kan., 
received from him by mail a box of native- 
made handkerchiefs. In each handker- 
chief was a Mauser rifle bullet, mounted 











SOLD BY ALL GROCERS. 


SUN PASTE 


STOVE POLISH 


Is larger in quantity and as much better 
in quality than any other as our old reli- 
able RISING SUN Stove Polish in cakes 
is better than any other dry polish. 





Ask for “RISING SUN” in cakes for general use, and for 





“SUN PASTE” for quick use, and don’t be fooled with any other. 
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as a pin—an ornament ciuelly suggestive 
of the manner in which the lieutenant lost 
his life. 

A new leaflet, ‘‘Three Massachusetts 
Statesmen,” is now ready and for sale at 
this office, at 15 cents per hundred. It 
consists of extracts from addresses by 
Secretary of the Navy Long, Speaker 
Bates, and Senator George F. Hvar. 


A sample set of equal suffrage leaflets, 
40 different kinds, sent post paid for 10 
cents. These include leaflets by Clara 
Barton, Frances Willard, Mary A. Liver- 
more, and many other distinguished wom- 
en and men, Address WoMAN’S JOURNAL, 
3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


“The Life and Work of Susan B. An- 
thony,”’ by Mrs. Ida H. Harper, — two 
large, handsome volumes, profusely illus 
trated,—will be sent, post-paid, as a pre- 
mium to any one getting up a club of six 
new subscribers for the WomaAn’s Jour- 
NAL, at the special club rate of $1.50 each 
for the first year, 

Mrs. Rudyard Kipling has received the 
following telegram trom Emperor Wil- 
liam: “As an enthusiastic admirer of the 
uprivalled books of your husband, | am 
most anxious for news about his health. 
God grant that be may be spared to you, 
and to all who are thankful to him for the 
soul-stirring way in which he has sung 
about the deeds of our great common 
race.’’ It may be doubted whether the 
Kaiser’s admiration for Kipling is recipro- 
cated, 

Miss Gertrude Beck is president of 
the National Association of Women Ste- 
nographers, which is now in its seventh 
year. Statistics show that there are 
120,000 women stenographers in the 
United States, and 20000 in New York 
City alone. Their salaries range from $5 
to $50 a week, the average being $10. 
Court and railway stenographers, and 
those employed in private business offices 
where ability and trustworthiness are 
needed, receive from $75 to $100 a month, 
It is computed that the annual salaries of 
the 120,000 women stenographers aggre- 
gate about $70,000,000. 


The New Voice calls attention to the 
fact that much strength is wasted in 
efforts to devise new forms of municipal 
government or other political machinery 
with which to overcome political corrup- 
tion. The New Voice says: 


The great need is not for more of these 
machines, nor for better ones; itis fur a 
higher standard of intelligence and devo- 
tion to duty in those who are to run them. 
France, for instance, has as good a form 
of republican government as the United 
States. Its governmental machine is as 
well devised—better in some respects. 
The constant danger of its break-down 
comes from the character of the people 
and their representatives. Spain had a 
republic also not long ago; but it failed 
for the same reason that her first-class 
Armstrong guns failed at Santiago to hit 
anything—it didn’t have the right class of 
men behind it. Nowadays we are urged 
to adopt various forms of social reform, 
as the one important thing for the salva- 
tion of society. We have no argument to 
make just now against any of them; but, 
after all, they mean merely a change in 
the machinery of society, and after the 
change is made the same inevitable prob- 
lem will confront us that worries France, 
that worried Cervera, that worries us now: 
how to get and keep the right men behind 
the machines. 


The New Voice argues that we must 
improve the constituency, the quality of 
the voters at large. As it seems impossible 
to shut out from suffrage any of those 
who have already been admitted to it, the 
only way to raise the quality of the voters 
at large is by bringing in some new good 
element. Why not try bringing in the sex 
that furnishes more than two-thirds of 
the church members and less than one. 
fifth of the criminals? 
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MARCH AND THE LION. 





Something Better than the Old Saw. 





The saying about the lion and the lamb 
in March often proves false, but there is 
another and a better one which is literally 
true. When March comes in and finds 
you taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla to purify, 
enrich, and vitalize your blood, you may 
expect, when it goes out, that it will leave 
you free from that tired feeling and with 
none of the boils, pimples, and eruptions 
which manifest themselves because of im- 
pure blood in the spring. If you have not 
already begun taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla 





for your spring medicine, we advise you 
to begin to-day. We assure you it will 
make you feel better all through the com- 
ing summer, 

BEAUTIFUL Easter Gloves are shown in 
the new colors and styles, at prices within 
the reach of all wearers of gloves, and 
you are invited to examine them at Miss 
Fisk’s, 144 Tremont Street. 











AMUSEMENTS. 
CASTLE 
SQUARE Theatre. 
421 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. Branch 


Office 168 Tremont St. 





Fall and Winter Season 


MONDAY, MAR. 13, 
FOURTH AND LAST WEEK OF 
THE 


Prodigal Daughter, 


Evening Prices, 25c. and soc. 


flatinee, all Seats, 25c. Daily atzand8 P.M 





The Celebrated Hrnold 


Specialties. 
The Gertrude Skirts 


For Infants. 








Also 


Night Drawers 


For children from 2 to 8 years. 


Miss C. Bates, 29 Temple Place, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


SOME 
BEAUTIFUL 
GLOVES 


ARE SHOWN AT 


MISS FISK’S 


144 Tremont St. 








Catalogue Free. 





They come in very reasonable prices, such 
as $1.25, $1.50, $1.75, and $2.00, 


and give great satisfaction 





THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN 


Recently removed to Evansville, Wis. 


S a monthly paper devoted to the interests of 

the women of the North West. It is an excel- 
lentadvertising medium, being a great favorite 
with its ten thousand readers. For advertising 
rates, address 


THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN 
Evansville, Wisconsin 
Marilla Andrews, Editor 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED +827. 





The Oldest Fish Market in Boston 
Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily im the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 157°. 


JOHNSON & SMITH. 





Sara Newcomb Merrick, M. D. 


359 MASSACHUSETTS AVE., 
BOSTON. 
(Near St. Botolph St.) 


GENERAL PRACTITIONER, 


Office Specialty, the treatment of ner- 
vous troubles, rheumatism, etc., by 
Static Electricity and other means. 

OFFICE HOURS, 9—11, and 4—5. 


IL. F Cc t 
SHORTHAN D ReretaBchool, Corning, N.Y 
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THE LAMB WITHOUT THE FOLD. 


BY JULIA WARD HOWE. 


Whene’er I close the door at night, 
And turn the creaking key about, 
A pang renewed assails my heart— 
I think my darling is shut out; 


Think that, beneath these starry skies, 
He wanders, with his little feet; 

The pines stand, hushed in glad surprise, 
The garden yields its tribute sweet. 


Thro’ every well-known path and nook 
I see his angel footsteps glide, 

As guileless as the Pascal Lamb 

That kept the infant Saviour's side. 


His earnest eye, perhaps, can pierce 

The gloom in which his parents sit; 

He wonders what has changed the house, 
And why the cloud hangs over it. 


He passes with a pensive smile— 

Why do they linger to grow old, 

And what the burthen on their hearts? 
On him shall sorrow have no hold. 


Within the darkened porch I stand— 
Scarce knowing why, I linger long: 

Oh! could I call thee back to me, 

Bright bird of heaven, with sooth or song! 


But no—the wayworn wretch shall pause 
To bless the shelter of this door; 
Kinsman and guest shall enter in, 

But my lost darling never more. 


Yet, waiting on his gentle ghost, 
From sorrow’s void, so deep and dull, 
Comes a faint breathing of delight, 

A presence calm and beautiful. 


I have him, not in outstretched arms, 

I hold him, not with straining sight, 
While in blue depths of quietude 

Drops, like a star, my still ““Good-night.”’ 


Thus, nightly, do I bow my head 
To the Unseen, Eternal force; 
Asking sweet pardon of my child 
For yielding him in Death's divorce. 


He turned away from childish plays, 

His baby toys he held in scorn; 

He loved the forms of thought divine, 
Woods, flowers, and fields of waving corn, 


And then I knew my little one 
Should by no vulgar love be taught, 
But by the symbols God has given 
To solemnize our common thought; 


The mystic angles, three in one, 

The circling serpent’s faultless round, 
And, in far glory dim, the Cross, 

Where Love o’erleaps the human bound. 
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A PROPOSAL BY PROXY. 


My brother’s trouble was summed up 
in these lines: 


I swear I adore her each morning I rise, 
on eee I’m before her all my eloquence 
ies. 


All this he confessed to me, his sister. 
To think of Jack being afraid of a girl was 
simply rich, and I could not help giving 
vent to my mirth. Jack, however, could 
see nothing funny in loving a girl, and 
being completely tongue tied in her pres- 
ence, and heleft my room, slamming the 
door behind him in no gentle fashion. 

Later, I went to my brother’s room to 
put away his things from the laundry. I 
patted, admiringly, his clean ‘‘ducks.’’ I 
never wanted to be a man except when 
I saw my brother in all the glory of white 
ducks. A temptation came over me to put 
them on, and a few moments later found 
me transformed into a dazzling summer 
man. 

We were strikingly alike,my brother and 
I. In fact, when he borrowed my bicy- 
cling suit for his part as a ‘‘new woman” 
in a play, every one thought it was I, until 
he undeceived them by attempting to put 
his hands in his pockets in truly mascu- 
line style. 

A brilliant thought! My brother had 
gone to the city, and would not return un- 
til midnight. Why not go and propose 
for Jack? I would watch out for Marian, 
wait under the old apple-tree until she 
stole from under the eye of her father, 
who did not approve of Jack, and then 
propose in the most lover-like manner. 

The difficulty lay in the prospect of be- 
ing unceremoniously ejected by Marian’s 
father. I now really appreciated the diffi- 
culties of a man forced to court surrepti- 
tiously. 

Love of adventure spurred me on, how- 
ever, and, casting a last admiring glance 
at myself in the glass, I ran down-stairs. 
I was much encouraged when auntie called 
to me: “Why, Jack, I thought you were 
in town!” 

Everything went beautifully. I lay in 
wait, and was soon rewarded by the ap- 
pearance of the lady, for the time being, 
of my heart. 

I had always thought what a perfect 
proposal I would make were I a man, and 
I think I did. I led up to it in the most 
approved manner, and at the proper place 
drew her head tenderly to my manly 
bosom, and kissed her hair, her hands, 
her lips. 

She remarked that she had never no- 
ticed how much alike my sister’s voice and 
mine were, but she was evidently unsus- 
picious. I own I felt a little guilty; she 
was so loving, so glad that I loved her! 

I was enjoying my novel experience 
quite as much as Jack could possibly have 
done, and time flew rapidly as I made 


plans for our future. I have often won- 
dered how Jack—but that’s another mat- 
ter. 

We were suddenly brought to earth by 
a noise a few feet away, in the direction 
of a hedge. She begged me to fly, and I 
needed little urging. Jokes concerning 
the popular methods used by fathers to 
dispose of unwelcome suitors flashed 
throagh my mind, and the “flesh’’ was 
“‘weak’’ enough to tremble as I pressed 
her to my heart in a last fond farewell. 

When I reached home a light was burn- 
ing in my brother’s room. Had Jack re- 
turned? Running hastily to my chamber, 
I let down my hair, slipped into a dress- 
ing-gown, and surveyed, ruefully, the once 
resplendent ‘‘ducks.’’ Why hadn't I re- 
membered that Jack always spread a 
handkerchief before he sat down, and that 
even a proposal would not make him so 
far forget himself as to lean against a 
tree? However, the deed was done. 

I went to Jack’s room, and peeped in. 
He was lying face down on the bed. 

**Is that you, Sis?’’ he called. 

I went in, and, when I saw his face, 
was thoroughly frightened. 

**Jack,”’ | cried, ‘‘what is it?’’ 

After a few minutes he said: “I told you 
about Marian. Well, it was a dream. I 
came out on the nine, and went over, in- 
tending just to sit under the old apple- 
tree, where we always meet. I reached 
the hedge, and saw her with her head on 
some lucky fellow’s shoulder. Of course, 
she’s not to blame, and I am not worthy 
of her, but—oh, Sis, couldn’t you have 
helped me?”’ 

I drew a deep breath, and waded into 
my confession, not pausing until even the 
ruined clothes had been owned up to. I 
pass over my brother’s reception of the 
news. 

He took “the goods the gods provided,” 
and ‘‘they lived happily ever after;” and 
she thinks the nicest proposal a girl ever 
had was the one under the old apple-tree, 
—Boston Post. 





STRENGTHENING NEW HABITS. 


It will be well for us all to ponder the 
following from Professor James’s ‘‘Psy- 
chology:”’ 


In the acquisition of a new habit, or 
the leaving otf of an old one, we must take 
care to launch ourselves with as strong 
and decided an initiativeas possible. Ac- 
cumulate all the possible circumstances 
which shall reinforce the right motives; 
put yourself assiduously in conditions 
that encourage the new way; make en- 
gagements incompatible with the old; take 
a public pledge, if the case allows; in 
short, envelope your resolution with ev- 
ery aid you know. This will give your 
new beginning such a momentum that the 
temptation to break down will not occur 
as soon as it might; and every day during 
which a breakdown is postponed adds to 
the chances of its not occurring at all. 

The second maxim is: Never suffer an 
exception to occur till the new habit is 
securely rooted in your life. Each lapse 
is like the letting fall of a ball of string 
which one is carefully winding up; a sin- 
gle slip undoes more than a great many 
turns will wind again. . . . Habit is thus 
the enormous fly-wheel of society, its 
most precious conservative agent. It 
dooms us all to fight out the battle of life 
upon the lines of our nurture, or our early 
choice, and to make the best of a pursuit 
that disagrees, because there is no other 
for which we are fitted, and it is too late 
to begin again. It keeps different social 
strata from mixing. Already, at the age 
of twenty-five, you see the professional 
mannerism settling down on the young 
commercial traveller, or the young doctor, 
or the young minister, or the young coun- 
sellor at law. You see the lines of cleav- 
age running through the character, the 
tricks of thought, the prejudices, the ways 
of the shop, in a word, from which a man 
can, by and by, no more escape than his 
coat sleeve can suddenly fall into a new 
set of folds. On the whole, it is best he 
should not escape. It is well for the 
world that, in most of us, by the age of 
thirty, the character has set like plaster, 
and will never soften again. 
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COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 


Miss Agnes Irwin is about to resign her 
position as dean of Radcliffe College. 

Dr. D. K. Pearsons has pledged $25,000 
for Sheridan College, Wyoming, on the 
condition that $50,000 additional be 
raised, $25,000 for buildings, and $25,000 
for permanent endowment. The college 
was organized late in the summer of 1898, 
and opened with seventy students. Its 
field is large, and its needs are many. 

The health record of Wellesley College 
for 97-98 contradicts much of the com- 
mon opinion concerning the tendency to 
physical break-down among college girls. 
The withdrawals for all causes from 
1890 to 1896 average about 8 per cent. of 
the whole attendance, and withdrawals on 
account of physical disability vary from 
only 39-10 to 5 1-5 per cent. of the whole 
attendance. For the past year, withdraw- 
als for all reasons do not amount to quite 
one-half of one per cent. of the whole 
number. The freshman class has lost but 
twelve members during the year, and only 
one member for health reasons. To this 





happy result the high percentage of stu- 


dents who enter unconditioned, and the 
strict scrutiny of the physical condition 
of freshmen at the time of their admis- 
sion, doubtless contribute largely. 

A new foundation scholarship fund of 
$10,000 has been presented to Bryn Mawr 
| College by Miss Maria Hopper, daughter 
of the late Edward Hopper, for a long 
time senior member of the Philadelphia 
bar. 

The conceit of the average college boy 
is proverbial. It peeps out in the follow- 
ing editorial from the Harvard Advocate: 


Some time ago we had occasion to speak 
of the Century Magazine prizes for arti- 
cles by new-fledged graduates of American 
colleges, The first series has already been 
awarded. The three bags of gold went to 
women, although more than two-thirds of 
the candidates were men. A year of ex- 
changes has taught us that the women’s 
colleges do not turn out such good maga- 
zines as the colleges formen. From Bow- 
doin to Stanford twenty magazines are 
published by students in men’s colleges, 
which are not equalled by the work done 
at Vassar and Wellesley, good as some of 
itis. The verse of women students is 
notably weak, and, although the short 
stories are often well written, they are 
generally slight in subject-matter, as if 
the writers had had little experience. 
This comparison, of course, considers the 
general average. In special cases, like the 
competition for Century prizes, Smith and 
Vassar girls have shown themselves suc- 
cessful rivals of the men, The reason that 
Harvard and Yale men have not won 
these prizes is that the best writers have 
not tried. We know that several of the 
leading literary men in the class of ’98 at 
Harvard did not submit manuscript. This 
is yielding the game too easily. If Har- 
vard and Yale produce the best college 
magazines, they ought to win in such an 
intercollegiate contest as the Century has 
thrown open to us. 





AN AMERICAN WOMAN IN MAN .A. 


One of the few American women in 
Manila is Mrs. C. E. Nosler, of Spokane, 
Washington, the courageous wife of Lieut. 
Nosler of Company L, whois now keeping 
house with her husband at his post of 
duty, after the long journey across the 
Pacific Ocean to Hong Kong and back to 
the Philippines, Mrs. Nosler has written 
the following letter to her friends in 
Spokane: 


Eddie [Lieut. Nosler] and I have just 
got back from the city. We live in the 
suburbs, as people do in some of the many 
additions at home where it is thickly set- 
tled. But there are no stores out here, 
only fruit-stands, and, if we want any- 
thing else, we take a rig and go to the city 
for it, about one and a half miles. We 
have had no rain since I came, although 
it has been cloudy. 

We are still eating with the officers, as 
the house isn’t painted yet. They are so 
slow here. This is a dreadful place to get 
anything in. They simply don’t know 
what is meant by a cook stove, the most 
necessary thing on earth, They use a 
kind of a fireplace to cook on. There are 
a few, two or three, steel ranges, not one- 
half, no, not one-quarter, as nice as mine, 
and they want $125 for them. I would will- 
ingly give $25 for a No. 6 stove, but there 
simply are none for love or money. 

“After riding around all afternoon, we 
found one little cook stove with two lids 
and an oven about a foot square—not an 
American stove on high legs—no damper, 
and the price is $25. It looks, as if, it had 
been in use ten years. Ed is going to take 
an interpreter with him to-morrow and 
try to get it for $10. 1 doubt if it will 
bake, but if so, is better than none at all. 

It is just the same with everything else. 
We tried everywhere to get some silk 
thread to make my pongee silk dress, 
but conld find none. Monday morning 
we will have a Spanish teacher come here 
to our house to teach us and eighteen of 
our boys. 

Saturday, while we were at dinner, be- 
tween 5.30 and 7 o’clock, some natives got 
into our house through the window and 
helped themselves. We came in and 
scared them out, or we wouldn’t have had 
a thing left. They say they will even take 
an old plate if they can’t steal anything 
else. They got away with my revolver, 
knives, forks, and spoons, six pair of new 
socks, ten yards of new dress goods—some 
that I had bought in China—my little 
powder box with the large pearl buttons 
in it, Eddie’s ring, all stick pins, letters 
and cross guns of E.’s best suit, my 
pocketbook—little money—check for $13 
and several things. It makes me wild 
when I think of it, but I am thankful they 
took so little. Can’t leave the house day 
or night. 

The insurgents have made no trouble as 
yet, but they are still armed, and every 
night before going to bed we lay every- 
thing handy for a call during the night. I 
am the only American woman out this 
way, and for once am a living wonder. 
Every one stares, and the natives laugh 
and look me over from head to foot. 

The boys think they have the laugh on 
me now, and say I am the first volunteer 
to be disgraced, as I am the first to be 
disarmed, because my revolver was stolen. 

Last evening while I was waiting for 
Ed to come back from supper, one of the 
boys came hurrying down and toldme to 
go up to the barracks and eat, that they 
were expecting an attack at any minute. 
He was very much excited, and said he 
should think I would be afraid to stay 
here in the house alone. I wentup to the 
barracks and found it almost deserted, as 
all the companies had been sent out to 
find their exact positions, so that in case 
of a call they would know just where to 
go. They didn’t stay out long, however. 





Everything was put in readiness for an 





outbreak, the men were issued an extra 
supply of ammunition, the band was also 
supplied, and the guard doubled. 

We came home and packed up my trunk 
and hamper and sent them up to the bar- 
racks, for if there wasa call I couldn’t 
stay here in the house alone, and if I left 
those thieving natives would steal every- 
thing we had. Just as we got packed 
Col. Whooly and Capt. Moore called. I 
asked the Colonel if he expected trouble 
soon, and he said we must be prepared 
for anything at any time, and added, ‘**You 
are a brave little woman, Mrs. Nosler, to 
stay out here.” But Ted and I don’t think 
that the insurgents will attempt to take 
Manila. 

Last night, after we were all sound 
asleep, we had to get up and dress. The 
orderly called, ‘‘Lieut. Nosler, report to 
your Captain at once.”’ Maybe you think 
we didn’t dress fast. The Colonel sent 
for me to come to headquarters and stay. 
The company all turned out, but didn't go 
far, when they were ordered back, and all 
went to bed again, ‘Such is army life.” 





THE WORK OF CONNECTICUT WOMEN. 

Little Connecticut takes up a small part 
of the map of the United States, but she 
has been a power in the land and of that 
power the women exercise a great portion. 
What they accomplished at the World's 
Fair in Chicago has just been set 
forth in a wonderfully interesting history 
written by Mrs, Kate Brannon Knight, 
president of the board of Connecticut 
women. The book is well illustrated, 
and is full of notes that will be of much 
value to the next group of women who 
undertake to help celebrate another cen- 
tury of the country’s growth. 

Many of the facts gleaned by Mrs. 
Knight are of general, as well as of State, 
interest. She says: 

‘We could claim that the Constitution 
of the United States was modelled upon 
our own constitution... and that we 
gave the present system of money to the 
country when a change was made from 
pounds, shillings, and pence, even the 
copper for coinage coming from the mines 
of our inland town of Simsbury. . . . The 
first stock company originated in Con- 
necticut, as did that priceless boon to the 
illustrated papers the world over, the 
figure of the original Brother Jonathan; 
and when one adds the fact that three- 
fourths of the mechanical part of the 
World’s Fair came from Connecticut, and, 
by inheritance, the landscape gardening 
and construction, and, last touch of all, 
the fact that all the medals for the final 
awards were made and sent out from our 
own small State, it is difficult to believe 
that the World’s Columbian Exposition 
could have been held without us!” 

The feelings of the Connecticut women, 
or at least of one of them, when summoned 
by the Central Board of Women at Chi- 
cago to show what they could do in com- 
parison with the women of the past, are 
set forth in the following witty words: 

‘*All the bright and shining lights of our 
own sex who had figured in‘history were 
recalled to our minds and glorified anew 
—or all but Eve. Very considerately, no- 
body mentioned her or the Fall. It was as 
if we were given another and more intel- 
ligent chance, letting such bygones be 
bygones. But Sappho was mentioned, 
and Joan of Arc. All those who had 
come wandering down the ages as an or- 
pament and example to our sex were 
again marshalled before us. . . . Helen of 
Troy escaped mention, and Rosalind; and 
Maud Muller was forgotten, though she 
was probably saving the wages of a ‘hired 
man’ that charming June day when the 
judge showed himself such a laggard in 
love. A few others were omitted in the 
roll-call of famous women .. . but enough 
were brought to mind to spur the present 
generation. ... So we recalled Joan of 
Arc with renewed pride, and the diplo- 
matic side of Cleopatra, Catherine of 
Russia and Queen Elizabeth became once 
more real personages to us. The Queen 
of Hearts we deliberately turned our 
backs upon. Her accomplishments were 
too hopelessly old-fashioned. She prob- 
ably was content to broil herself while 
baking those tantalizing tarts that sum- 
mer day, which were eaten without doubt 
by the Knave and King of her own suite, 
or some other, and who can tell that they 
were even gracious enough to admit after- 
ward that they were as good as those they 
had eaten when they were boys?... 

“Of modern Portias, capable of ex- 
pounding the law, we had a few; of Joan 
of Arc not even one imitator, though that 
sturdy old fighter, Israel Putnam, un- 
trained as a carpet knight, but with clear 
insight into realities, recoguized that patri- 
otism has no sex, in his emphatic answer 
to the Britisher who claimed that five 
thousand British soldiers could march 
through the continent. ‘No doubt,’ was 
his answer, ‘if they behaved civilly, and 
paid well for everything they wanted; but 
if in ahostile manner, though the Ameri- 
can men were out of the question, the 
women with ladles and broomsticks would 
knock them all on the head before they 
could get half through.’ 

“There was not one daughter of the 
Amazons left among us. But of the old 


Hebrew type, the woman in whom the 
heart of her husband doth safely trust, 
whose children rise up and call her 
blessed, who rears the soldier, helping 
him fight his battles with the smokeless 
powder of self-sacrifice and uncomplain. 
ing endurance, who makes the home that 
is worth fighting to save—dying to save, 
maybe—of these there were many. That 
to such simple lives, already full, women 
were willing to add the tremendous 
amount of hard detail work involved in 
furthering the success of the Exposition, 
gives us some idea of the depth of real 
interest which was aroused and main- 
tained.”’ 

The initial undertaking was to raise 
their subscription for the children’s home 
for the Fair. The first amount raised for 
that good object came from the women of 
the Connecticut board. In that home 
about eleven thousand children were cared 
for during the time that the Fair lasted. 
The next effort was to assist in making 
possible the Woman’s Dormitory Associa- 
tion. They did not try to enter into com- 
petitive work, as, with the short time at 
disposal and the rigid rules of the Central 
Board, it was impossible. 

“We knew better than to try to alter 
the rules governing these things. The 
father of the Woman’s Building was a 
Mede, and the mother was a Persian; their 
rules were not made to be altered. This 
strong new roll of red-tape, put into wom- 
en’s hands for the first time,was not to be 
trifled with. It was by no means tied in 
bow-knots simply because women let it 
slip between their fingers. Instead, the 
old-fashioned square knot, which tightened 
under pressure, was the rule,” 

They devoted themselves, therefore, to 
the decoration of the Connecticut room in 
the Woman’s Building, to the furnishing 
of the Connecticut House, whose exquisite 
beauty all who saw it must remember, and 
to collecting the writings of the women of 
Connecticut, with Harriét Beecher Stowe’s 
contributions as the supreme point of in- 
terest. 

“At last we no longer stood abashed be- 
fore the rules forbidding copies in art and 
stamped articles. We were the proud 
possessors of not only the originals, but 
the originators as well, for in our exhibit 
of literature we confined our collection to 
the productions of the real daughters of 
the State. We could now send galleries 
of pictures to the World’s Fair, the out- 
lines of the stern New England hills, the 
rocky pastures, the early farmhouses 
built like boats with their keels turned up 
to the heavens. The very fragrance of the 
old-fashioned flower garden, with its 
‘lad’s love’ and ‘meetin’ seed,’ its 
sweetbrier and dainty little ‘lady’s de- 
light,’ the great great-grandmother of 
our cherished pansies; its marigolds, hol- 
lyhocks, and prince’s feather. Portraits 
of little children, too, and flower-faced 
girls, and spare, upright, tender-eyed 
women; the meeting-house, the minister 
and the deacons; the village squire and 
the country doctor, guide, philosopher, 
and friend, all in one,—all that related to 
the narrow, simple, self-respecting life of 
the Puritans, as it survived in the distin- 
guishing traits and traditions of their de- 
scendants, we could offer, and so largely 

writ that he who ran might read.”’ 

A collection of about forty editions, in 
as many languages, of “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” was exhibited in a cabinet pre- 
pared for the purpose, including, also, 
Mrs. Stowe’s other writings. It is a mel- 
ancholy fact that nowhere in this country 
is there a complete collection of the hun- 
dreds of editions of Mrs. Stowe’s great 
work. The British Museum has the 








Your friends may smile 
But that tired feeling 
Means danger. It 
Indicates impoverished 
And impure blood. 
This condition may 
Lead to serious illness. 
It should be promptly 
Overcome by taking 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
Which purifies and 


Enriches the blood, 
Strencthens the nerves, 
Tones the stomach, 


Creates an appetite, 
And builds up, 
Energizes and vitalizes 
The whole system. 


Be sure to get 
Only Hood's, 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 
kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. Address 





Leaflet Department, M.W. 8. A., 3 Park St. 
Boston, Mass 
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largest one in existence. 
this report, gives the bibliography of this 
wonderful book and many extracts of let- 
ters from distinguished men and women 
concerning it. 

‘‘Macaulay’s first and secord letters are 
given, and Canon Kingsley’s appreciation 
of it through the tender eyes of his 
mother, the printing of the brotherhood 
of monks (Armenian) on their quiet island, 
printing the story for themselves... . 
Florence Nightingale’s vivid picture of 
misery borne with greater fortitude, and 
pain forgotten, as her wounded soldiers 
listened to sorrows greater than their 
own; the pen-portrait of himself given by 
brilliant, imaginative, critical, skeptical 
Heine, one of the world’s masters of let- 
ters, coming at last, by his own confes- 
sion, to the level of fervent, faithful, un- 
lettered Uncle Tom, able, like him, to face 
the mystery of the hereafter only through 
simple faith in the tender mercies of a 
personal God. These are but single voices 
in the chorus.” 

One of the most valuable collections 
made by the women of Connecticut was a 
record of the women engaged in various 
industries throughout the State; also of 
the women’s organizations. Of the latter 
there were 97, with a total membership of 
$7,697. Of the employments there were 
well on to 200, servants, 18,833, taking the 
lead in numbers, and mill operatives, 13,- 
057, coming next. There was one archi- 
tect, 26 clergy, 2 dentists, 89 doctors, more 
than 3,000 teachers, 140 journalists, and 
even 30 actresses in the staid old common- 
wealth. Of the kinds of occupations, 
Mrs. Knight says: 

“One finds himself hoping that the wo- 
man who is a ‘butcher’ simply keeps the 
shop; and wondering if the blacksmith is 
a widow, finding in the shoeing of other 
people’s horses the only way to cover the 
little feet that tramp in and out over her 
own doorstone; and the teamster! can she 
be a Yankee ‘Tom Grogan,’ carrying on 
her husband’s work in the interest of the 
family and the neighborhood, with a ten- 
der beart and a fearless courage?.. . 
And then the two carpenters—what a 
long-sought opportunity for closets and 
re-arranged building plans!... But, 
however faithfully we may collect and 
collate statistics, we have yet to discover 
a method which will show the brave strug- 
gle, against odds of sex and surroundings, 
which self-supporting women have made 
in their efforts to take their places upon 
merit alone, in new fields of the world’s 
work. It takes courage of a high order to 
differ from the prevailing conditions... .’ 

“The domestic relations of the Connec- 
ticut woman are as old fashioned as those 
of the Roman matron. She, too, can both 
inherit and endow. She is her husband’s 
equal in the home, and (tell it not in 
Gath) sometimes his superior. She is a 
recognized influence, uplifting and refin- 
ing, heroic if necessary, patriotic always, 
accepting life as it presents itself, and 
men as they are,” 

In closing the history of the work of 
the Connecticut women at the Fair, and 
the gathering together and returning the 
loans which had been transported so far 
and found their way safely back, Mrs. 
Knight gives a charming description of 
the appearance of that magic white city 
when left desolate. 

‘It was startling to find how much of 
the wonderful charm of the Fair was 
made up of the people. The buildings 
were still there in all their magnificence, 
the exhibits were, in many instances, un- 
touched, and yet we found ourselves un- 
consciously treading softly and speaking 
low in the sudden silence which had fall- 
en upon it, as if we were indeed in the 
city of the dead. That which but yester- 
day had been so instinct with life, sound- 
ing a note so triumphant that it seemed 
immortal, had suddenly sunk into the 
saddest of minors. The spirit was gone, 
the pulse had stopped, the individuality 
was swept away, the summer was ended, 
and the autumn)}haze, the drifting fogs, 
the occasional sunlight, the swift, drench- 
ing rains, and the chill of approaching 
winter depressed one like the sudden close 
of a promising life. 

‘The World’s Fair was ended, as far as 
that can end which has entered forever 
into the very life and spirit of a young, 
vigorous, and appreciative people, giving 
them higher ideals, wider interests, a 
broader standard of beauty, and a truer 
knowledge of their own possibilities and 
of their own needs.”’ 

The United States Government has in 
its archives many packing-cases full of 
reports of the work of women from the 
different States, but it has not yet had 
time to edit and publish them, and it is 
doubtful if it be ever done. Each State 
must do its own. Probably Connecticut 
has taken the lead in this as in many 
other things, and it is fortunate to have 
had this literary knitting of the ends to- 
gether fallinto the hands of so accom- 
plished a woman as Mrs. Knight. As one 
reads her brilliant introduction, the glam- 
our of the White City enwraps the soul 
once more, and we close our eyes to the 


Mrs. Xnight, in j 





barren present, and dream of that vision 
of beauty which rose by the inland sea, 
and then faded away forever. 

IsaBEL C, BARROWS. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


THE SNOWMAN. 








One day we built a snowman. 
We made him out of snow; 

You ought to see how fine he was,— 
All white from top to toe! 


We poured some water on him, 
And froze him, legs and ears ; 

And when we went indoors to bed 
ZI said he'd last two years. 


But in the night a warmer kind 
Of wind began to blow, 

And Winter cried and ran away 
And with it ran the snow. 


And in the morning when we went 
To bid our friend good-day, 
There was n’t any snowman there ;— 
Everything 'd runned away! 
St. Nicholas. 
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LAURA'S LITTLE BOOK. 

‘‘Mamma,”’ said Laura, “I wish I could 
make a whole world full of people happy, 
and have every one love me, as they do 
Florence Nightingale, and such people; 
but I never seem to havea chance to make 
any one happy except once in a while, 
and there are so few in a whole summer!” 

‘‘Would you be satisfied to make three 
or four hundred people happy in a year?” 
said mamma. 

“Why, yes.” 

‘Don’t you think, if you tried hard, you 
could make one person happy every day?” 

“I think I could. But one person— 
That’s what I say; one or two are so few.”’ 

‘*How many days in a year?” 

“Three hundred and sixty-five. Why, 
I never thought of it in that way before, 
truly, mamma!”’ And she went off into a 
day dream where she pictured herself as 
noted for her good deeds. But Laura was 
a practical girl, after all; and she soon 
bethought herself that the first thing to 
do was to begin right away. 

“I want to sit here and read my new 
book,” she said to herself, ‘‘but that won't 
help along my plan. I know mamma 
thinks I ought to be outdoors; but I don’t 
feel one bit like it, the wind is so dis- 
agreeable.”’ Then a new idea seemed to 
come to her, and she sat straight up. 
“Why, I think it would make mamma 
happy if I took a good long walk for ex- 
ercise without being told.’’ And she went 
and got her wraps. ‘‘Mamma,” she said, 
“I think a walk would do me good; and, 
if you have an errand to be done, I can do 
it just as well as to go for nothing.” 

“I am sure you have begun your plan 
for making other people happy, Laura,” 
said her mamma, “for you make me happy 
by going willingly for your walk, and you 
may take this paper up to grandma if you 
wish.” 

That was a pleasant errand, and Laura 
began to think she was making herself 
happy, after all. 

The next day mamma went down town, 
and she brought back a tiny diary, with 
just enough room each day to write a few 
lines; and under date of the day previous, 
which happened to be Jan. 10, was this 
entry: ‘‘Made mamma happy by going for 
my walk without being told.”’ 

Laura felt very proud and pleased, and 
made up her mind that she would try not 
to leave a single day blank. Of course, 
I cannot give you an account of the whole 
year; but I will tell you about a few days 
here and there. Late in February there 
came acold day, when the snow was thaw- 
ing and the walks were all slush, and the 
sky was gray and gloomy. It was nearly 
night, and the day had been so uncomfort- 
able that she was sure she had not a single 
entry to make in her little book; and, if 
the truth must be told, she felt sulky and 
gloomy, like the weather. 

Mamma was out; and Laura’s two 
brothers, Ralph and little Nonie, were 
working busily in the barn with tools and 
boards. She stood idly looking out of the 
window, when Theresa, one of the maids, 
came through the rooms with little 
Bernie. 

“T am at my wit’s end to know what to 
do,”’ she said. ‘Bernie can’t play out of 
doors, and she feels so cross; and I want 
to make a nice cake for supper.” 

Laura let them go through the room 
and shut the door. She did not feel one 
bit like entertaining Bernie. Then she 
thought of her little book, and went and 
called her. ‘Bernie, do you want sister 
to read to you?” 

The delighted child came gladly; and 
among the pillows of the wide couch, 
curled up like kittens, they read ‘‘Kitty- 
lene,’’ until both forgot the bad weather, 
and, when mamma came home, they were 
laughing heartily. That night she put in 
her book, ‘*Took care of Bernie, and made 
Theresa happy, and her, too.”’ 

One very warm Sunday in early spring 
she gave up her seat in the carriage to an 
elderly lady who was visiting in the 





neighborhood. This was hard for her; for 
she couldn’t help getting her sLboes muddy, 
and she did like to have everything spot- 
Jess. At another time she taught Nonie 
the Golden Text when she did want to 
finish her Sabbath school book so she 
could return it and get another; and one 
entry read like this: “I counted care- 
fully all the time I was practising, and 
made mamma happy.”’ 

Toward the end of the year the spaces 
in the little book grew too small to write 
down all that she did. So she had to 
write, ‘‘Made four people happy to-day,” 
and just add the names; for she had 
learned to look for chances, and she 
found they were everywhere. But one 
thing she learned that she bad never 
dreamed of. She began to be so happy 
herself all the time that every one noticed 
it; for she found that every time she made 
any one else happy she made herself 
happy, too. 

‘*Mamma,”’ she said, when the year had 
gone by and she laid the little book in her 
hands, with not a single empty day in it, 
“IT am glad I could fill my little book, but 
I think I was the happiest one of all,’’— 
T. P. Du Bois, in Christian Work. 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

According to Bird-Lore, New York and 
and Boston publishers alone have sold 
during the last six years more than 70,000 
text-books about birds. 

The Princess Metternich is writing her 
memoirs. She has long been intimate 
with the ex-Empress Eugenie, and took a 
notable part in French politics during the 
régime of Napoleon Lil. She was also a 
close friend of the Empress Elizabeth of 
Austria. 

The Woman's Hotel Company, which 
will probably be incorporated at Albany 
this week, has just issued a revised pro- 
spectus. The capital will be $400,000, di- 
vided into 4,000 shares. The object of the 
company is to provide one or more hotels 
for the exclusive use of self-supporting 
women, It is intended that the first hotel 
should be fire-proof, with a capacity for 
500 guests, and to cost about $800,000, 
carrying a mortgage of $400,000.—Society 
Times, N. Y. City. 

The Lower House of the Convocation of 
the Anglican Church recently passed a 
resolution, on motion of the archdeacon 
of Oxford, declaring that the law of the 
Church of England does not recognize di- 
vorce, and asking the bishops to devote 
themselves to securing action of Parlia- 
ment to the end that the church shall not 
remarry divorced persons, whether inno- 
cent or guilty. The Dean of Canterbury 
offered an amendment favoring the remar- 
riage of innocent persons who had been 
divorced, but it was defeated by a vote of 
41 to 38. 

In the February Scribner's, Governor 
Roosevelt tells of some of the nicknames 
the Rough Riders conferred on one an- 
other in a spirit of derision. A brave but 
fastidious member of a well-known East- 
ern club, who was serving in the ranks, 
was christened ‘fough Ike,’ and his 
bunkie, the man who shared his shelter- 
tent, who was a decidedly rough cow- 
puncher, gradually acquired the name of 
“The Dude.” A young Jew, who devel- 
oped into one of the best fighters in the 
regiment, accepted, with entire equanim- 
ity, the name of ‘tPork-chop.’’ We had 
quite a number of professional gamblers, 
who, I am bound to say, usually made 
good soldiers. One, who was almost ab- 
normally quiet and gentle, was called 
‘*Hell Roarer;’’ while another, who, in 
point of language and deportment, was his 
exact antithesis, was christened ‘‘Prayer- 
ful James.”’ 


——- DO 


HUMOROUS. 


‘‘A man kin fohgit his manners an’ git 
along fob awhile,” said Uncle Eben, ‘‘but 
de fus’ t’ing he knows he gits so haughty 
he neglecks ter bow to de inevitable, an’ 
den he’s in trouble sho’ ’nuff.”’— Washing- 
ton Star. 


Magistrate—The assault you have com- 
mitted on your poor young wife is most 
brutal. Do you know of any reason why 
I should not send you to prison? 

Prisoner—If you do, your Honor, it will 
break up our honeymoon.—Tit-Bits. 


Elderly Lady (to young Reprobate, who 
has been swearing)—Oh! How can you use 
such dreadful language? Do you know 
what becomes of little boys who do 80?” 

Billy — Yes’m; they gets ter be keb 
drivers!’’—Fun. 


Mrs. Jones—Thisjmilk of yours looks 
suspiciously blue. | 

Milkman—Yes, ma’am—but my cows 
were bred in old Kentucky, where the 
meadow grass is blue, you know.—Judge. 


4A councillor of an English town was at 
a meeting where the planting of trees in 
the borough was under discussion. He 
objected to the scheme in these words: 
“T will never vote for granting the rate- 
payers’ money toward planting a revenue 
of trees in the streets of this town.”” The 
same man when discussing schools made 
the remark that he was going to give his 
daughter a good education, and should 
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send her to a first-class cemetery to be MEDICAL REGISTER. 
finished off. 


Lecturer on Colorado—Where else in 
the world will you find in one spot, out- 
side of our State, such products as marble, 
iron, fire-clay, chalk, copper, lead, slate, 
fruits of all kinds, hemp, flax, all manner 
of grains, and — But why enumerate 
them? Where else will you find all these 
things? Where, I say? 

Man in the Audience —In my boy’s 
pocket.— Chicago Tribune. 


The following is from the autobiography 
of Dr. Newman Hall: “Dr. Enoch Mellor, 
one of Dr. Hall’s chief friends, was con 
stantly invited to preach in distant places. 
His people at home loved him dearly, but 
felt that his popularity elsewhere was 
something of a drawback. In praying for 
him one day, a good man said: ‘O Lord, 
bless our Enoch! We love him dearly. 
But, O Lord, tie him by the leg, tie him 
by the leg!” 








NINETY PER CENT. 


Of the people are afflicted with some form 
of humor, and this causes a variety of 
diseases. The reason why Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla cures when all others fail is found 
in the fact that it effectually expels the 
humor. Scrofula, salt rheum, boils, and 
all eruptions are permanently cured by 
by this great medicine. 

Hoop’s Pius are the best family ca- 
thartic and liver tonic. Gentle, reliable, 
sure, 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for Leaf- 
lets should be made payable to ‘‘Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association.”’ 

Price of Sing'te Leaflets, 15 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, UC nay eee 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less thin one 
hundred, except that samples of forty dif- 
ferent Leaflets are sent by mail ‘or J0 cents. 

Address 6nty Leaflet Department, 

Woman’s JOURNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, Mass 


SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Colorado Speaks for Herself. 

More Testimony from Colorado. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, 
Stone. 

The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 
Willard. 

Song Leaflet. 

Woman a in by? seme : 

Wyoming Speaks for eroell: 

Falsehoods about Wyoming, by Hon. H. 
V. 8S. Groesbeck. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by - B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
mip neee. 

he Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 

W. Basbford. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Woman Suffrage and Municipal Reform, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

Why Women Should Have the Ballot, by 
Katherine Conyngton. 

Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 

Questions for Remonstrants, by Lucy 
Stone. 

Opposition and Indifference of Women, 
by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Straight Lines and Oblique Lines, by T. 
W. Higginson. 

Idaho Speaks for Herself. 

A Very New Woman. 

Clara Barton on Woman Suffrage. 


by Lucy 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to 
Vote, by the Hon. John D. Long. 

Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 

How Women Voted in Colorado, by Hon. 
Jas. 8. Clarkson. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis. 


The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Women’s Codperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo, F. Hoar. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

The Test of Woman Suffrage in Colorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 

Signs of the Times, by William Lloyd 
Garrison. 

The Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Three Dreams in a Desert. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, 
by Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

A Humble Advocate, by Will Allen 
Dromgoole. 

Also for sale: 

Woman Suffrage Cook-book, 50 cents. 

Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 

Woman Suffrage and the Commonwealth, 
by George Pellew, 10 cents. 
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Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medical 
college in New England whose Diplomas are rece 
ognized by the Mass. Med. Society 


Will commence its next regular course >f lectures 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 


Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1899. 
For further information or catalogues, address 


Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 





OFFICK AND RESIDENCE: 


15 E. Cottage St., Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to bobth GENKKAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, N. College Ave. 
and aist St. 


Woman’s Medical College 
of Pennsylvania. 


Forty-ninth Annual Session. Four years’ Cur 
riculum. Sessions, seven-and-a-half months. 
zpecoush Laboratory courses in all departments, 
Clinical instruction and Quizze. CLARA 
SHALL, M. D., Dean, North College Ave. and 21st 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





HOOSA 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD Toxx 


TU 
ROUTE. 
Union Station, Causeway Street. 
SUNDAY TRAINS, 


Leave Boston tor Troy, Albany, and the 
West, 9.00 A.M. Accommodation for Troy and 
Albany, 3.00 P. M. Express; sleeping cars for 
Chicago and St. Louis. 

For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 6.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown Brarch, 8.50, 110.00 A. M.; 
12.45, 11.50, 3.05, 15.10, 7.10, 8.30, 10.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 
12.45, 1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00. 7.10, 7 
8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12 
1,10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8. 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 
3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

*For Ayer only. 

tStop at West Watertown. 

Loca] time tables can be obtained at passenger 
station ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, 
where through tickets to all points West are on 
sale. J.R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt. 
November 14, 1898. 
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CALIFORNIA 


GREAT 
ROCK 


ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY CON- 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS, 
Leave Boston and New England points eve 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs an 

Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
via Chicago. Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El Paso 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives full 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston. 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago. 


Art 
Photographs 


Your attention is invited to 
our large collection of 


Photographs 
Works of Art 


Many of which are printed 
in brown and gray 


CARBONETTE 


Photograph Mounting and Picture Framiag 


Soule Photograph Co. 


338 Washington Street 
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“THE FLIGHT OF ZNEAS.” 


Pottstown, Pa., Marcu 1, 1899. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 


The anniversary of Washington's Birth- 
day brings back to the famous “Hill 
School” of Pottstown, Pennsylvania, many 
old graduates and their friends. Among 
the number the present writer chanced to 
wander up the sunny slope to where the 
hospitable building guards and instructs 
its colony of about one hundred and fifty 
boys. 

The first delight of the day was a lec- 
ture on “Patriotism” by Professor Wood- 
row Wilson, of Princeton College, himself 
one of the ‘‘princes’’ of that college town, 
and one who would rejoice many were he 
to exchange Princeton for Amherst. 

In the evening there was a pleasure of 
quite another sort. The lecture urged 
the young folks to life and useful action 
in the future; the evening entertainment 
flung everybody back into the ages of the 
past. It was a theatrical production 
arranged from the Mneid, called ‘‘The 
Flight of .2neas.”” Who of us old folks, 
who half a century ago were divided in 
our feelings about the vacillating hero 
and poor Dido, ever dreamed that out of 
those hard-conned lines could be madea 
modern play that would win plaudits 
from every one who saw and heard? 

The arrangement in this dramatic form 
was made by Miss Mabel Hay Barrows, 
an occasional contributor to the WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL, and the entire coaching was 
done also by her patient work. It took 
over a month to drill the boys into ability 
in this direction. Whe: one remembers 
that probably none of them had ever acted 
before in a play, and that all were under 
twenty, mere lads most of them, shy, self- 
conscious, sensitive, with their mates and 
parents looking on, it was marvellous to 
see the success attained. Only a person 
with real genius for dramatic training, 
and an abundance of good-nature, could 
evoke such excellent acting from fifty 
boys. 

One of the masters, jubilant over the 
success, confided the fact that when he 
saw the beginnings of the work he was 
extremely dubious. 

Another said: ‘‘Why, X. Y. Z. was a 
perfect ‘stick’ when Miss Barrows took 
hold of him; now look at him, he is a 
really good actor!”’ 

In the first place the boys, or fellows, as 
they are called, knew their lines abso- 
lutely; and recited them with vigor and 
freedom, with quite as much life as if 
they had been English. The book of the 
play had the Latin on one page, and an 
admirable translation in English on the 
other, so that there was no difficulty in 
seeing how faithfully they gave the spirit 
of the original. In the next place they 
had been drilled in the smallest details, so 
that nothing was left to guess work or 
the spur of the moment. They were 
young enough to remember al! these little 
things,—the trifles which, according to 
the old artist, make perfection. When 
Venus, for instance, looked coy, and, with 
a bewitching glance in a certain direction 
captivated the spectators so that they 
burst into laughter and applause, it 
seemed so thoroughly natural that one 
thought at once it was the spontaneous 
action of a roguish boy; but when the 
trainer was asked about it, she laughed, 
and said: ‘Oh, the hours I spent trying to 
make him look just like that!” 

It would be hard to say which boy did 
best, but when Aineas was selected as the 
hero, Miss Barrows made no mistake; 
only he was as far ahead of the real 
/Eneas as a boy in the present age ought 
to be. Dido had a voice that went to 
one’s soul, and if he had been the real 
Dido there would have been no story in 
Virgil of the flight of -Eneas, for the 
wandering hero could never have with- 
stood it. Mercury was a charming lad, 
with winged feet and winged cap, quick, 
alert, gentle, and winning. Anna was a 
womanly sister, and Achates a noble 
friend. But one must not select. It was 
not like the ordinary stage, which too 
often has a cast made up of ‘‘stars and 
sticks.”” They were all little stars, each 
shining his very brightest in his little 
orbit. 

The best of the whole thing was the 
effect on the boys themselves, It goes 
without saying that henceforth they will 
understand Latin better, and that life has 
been put into its dry bones for them. But 
the moral effect of close association with a 
high-minded young woman, and the con- 
sciousness that she was the superior to 
whom they had perforce to look up, will 
have its effect in setting for them a 
standard for women that cannot but be 
for their good. The masters gladly ac- 
knowledge that, as well as the help to the 
intellectual life. 

Thus Washington’s Birthday at the 
Hill School was a success. Miss Barrows 
was to be congratulated, the school was to 
be congratulated, while a wider public 
might also be glad that schools and col- 
leges are beginning to adopt such refresh- 
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ing dramatic entertainments, instead of 
the sickly farces with which so many 





waste their time. H. 1. d. 
idem 
“BATH-HOUSE BILL” AGIN WOMAN SUF - 
FRAGE. 


Hon. John Coughlin, of Chicago, has 
announced himself as a candidate for 
Mayor in 1901. He is a successful pot- 
house politician, popularly known as 
Bath House Bill. A part of his programme 
is as follows. Strange as it may seem, he 
is said to have a considerable following, 
and is entirely in earnest: 


“I’m going to open a bank office, invest 
in automobiles, real estate,do a little loan- 
ing, and run a general insurance busi- 
ness,” said the Hon. John Coughlin last 
evening, discussing his retirement from 
the Silver Dollar saloon and the liquor 
business. 

‘*] shall aleo run for mayor, when the 
Hon. Carter Harrison retires, two years 
hence. I think I’m fitted to be mayor, 
which is to have the confidence of the 
common people—the everyday people, the 
Johnny-on-the-spot guys, you know. 

“Am I for woman suffrage? I have 
studied that question considerable, and 
am prepared to say reflectively that L am 
not for woman suffrage. Woman outside 
of her proper sphere is a lobster. Woman 
with callouses on her hands from using 
the shovel and pick is not woman, She 
degenerates herself, | should say. 

“T says the other night, at a banquet, 
where there was a bride and groom: ‘This 
isa momentous occasion. Girls, take my 
advice, | will stand by you. Remember 
that your father was married, Remember 
that your mother was married. If a young 
man goes with you for six months and 
doesn’t open his jaws, shake him and get 
another. Keep your nerve. We want wo- 
man in the home, where all is loveliness, 
and the six-dollar clock tick8 to the beat- 
ing of two happy hearts. We want fa- 
ther’s picture on the wall, and mother’s, 
and the rest of the family, but we don’t 
want woman’s suffrage, anyhow. I say, 
give woman work, give her a chance to 
live and have a sealskin cloak, and all the 
street-car rides she wants, but don’t take 
away from her what makes her the boss 
whip of us men. 

‘‘My platform for Mayor will be: The 
common people for the common good of 
everybody—no bloomers on women, You 
know that as alderman I prevented the 
wearing of bloomers in Chicago. It was 
due solely to my efforts that Chicago set 
the example to the whole world of forbid- 
ding women to wear bloomers in public. 
My platform is against centralization, 
concentration, and damnation.” 

We commend the above to the attention 
of Mr. John Bleiler, our representa- 
tive in the Massachusetts Legislature, who 
made a somewhat similar address in oppo- 
sition to Woman Suffrage. 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


OREGON. 





PORTLAND, ORE., FEB. 27, 1899. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The submission of our Equal Suffrage 
Amendment, which will bring the issue 
to a vote at the State election in 1900, was 
not a ‘‘surprise,’’ as the JOURNAL sup- 
posed, to any patriotic woman who is in 
touch with the freedom-loving spirit of 
Oregon’s chivalrous men. All the States 
and Territories of the Pacific coast have 
been ready to adopt equal suffrage at any 
time since it was first granted to the wom- 
en of the Territory of Washington, in 
1883, provided they feel sure that in thus 
extending equality of rights to women 
they would not overthrow their own in- 
alienable right to govern themselves; they 
being the judges as to what that govern- 
ment should be. 

It was the special business of the under- 
signed, up to the submission 
amendment in Idaho, to impress upon the 
voters of that State that ours was a mis- 
sion of freedom instead of force, and but 
for this knowledge, untiringly dissemi- 
nated among leading voters up to the 
hour of election, the women of Idaho 
would still be denied the elective fran- 
chise, 

The conditions in Washington were 
the same last year as they are now in 
Oregon, except that in Oregon our amend- 
ment is not to be handicapped by any side 
issue, real or implied. It was the widely 
spread dissemination of this fact that 
caused our Legislature to record itself for 
equal suffrage by a ‘‘majority so magnifi- 
cent,’’ and not by the touch of any ‘“sym- 
pathetic chord” by Mrs. Duniway or any- 
body else. 

There is, in fact, very little need of fur- 
ther agitation on the equal suffrage ques- 
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tion in any part of the Pacific Northwest, 
or in California or Nevada, 
| To disabuse the minds of men of error, 
and impress them with the advantages 
| that may accrue to the State at large 
| through the impulse given to immigra- 
tion, and the revival of business that will 
naturally follow the enfranchisement of 
the women of Oregon, as was the case in 
Colorado and Idaho, is about ail that re- 
mains to be done in any Pacific coast 
State to insure a victory. 

Our plan for holding an immediate rati- 
fication jubilee at Portland was tempora- 
rily postponed by the great commemora- 
tive rally in behalf of our “forty years of 
Statehood,’’ and which provided for our 
amendment a magnificent reception 
‘among the rulers of the land.’’ Mrs, ex- 
Governor Moody, Mrs. ex-Governor Lord, 
Mrs, M. P. Deady, widow of our late la- 
mented U. 8. Supreme Judge, ex-U. 8. 

Attorney-General Williams, Hon. L. B. 
| Cox, and Abigail Scott Duniway were 
| given seats of honor on the speakers’ 
| platform, above which sat Governor Geer, 
| surrounded by a gallant host of the State’s 
| dignitaries, all looking down upon the 
multitude that filled Representatives’ Hall 
| to overflowing. 

While none of the men who spoke men- 
tioned equal suffrage in distinct terms, 
they all gave emphatic utterances leading 
in that direction, thus paving the way for 
your correspondent, the valedietorian, 
whose effort to make tho most of her op- 
portunity was enthusiastically received by 
one of the most brilliant assemblages ever 
convened in Oregon. 

I cannot close without referring to the 
‘*Anti” literature with which the Legisla- 
ture was inundated from the beginning of 
its assembly. The members guyed each 
other over it on many a social occasion, 
and often aroused the ire of some good 
woman who had thought herself indiffer- 
ent in regard to the fate of the amend- 
ment, until asked to read the stuff sent 
out. It was a pleasing sight to behold 
their just indignation, and then to see the 
men who favored their enfranchisement 
enjoy the vehemence of their objections 
to being ruled and managed by a few 
meddlesome women of New York. 

ABIGAIL ScoTtr DUNIWAY. 
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CALIFORNIA. 





In response to communications ad- 
dressed by Sarah M. Severance to Dr. Mar- 
tin Kellogg, president of the University of 
California, and Dr. David Starr Jordan, 
president of Stanford University, these 
gentlemen have expressed therhselves on 
the pending bill to give women suffrage 
in school matters. Their replies were as 
follows: 


LELANDSTANFORD JUNIOR UNIVERSITY, / 
OFFICE OF PRESIDENT, 
FEB. 9, 1899. j 

In no function of government are wom- 
en so vitally interested as in the right 
administration of the public schools, It 
is, in fact, the most important function of 
government, so far as the future of the 
nation is concerned. As, however, its de- 
tails have little glory or profit in them, 
there is no function so imperfectly per- 
formed by men. The schools of Califor- 
nia, under the control of private schemers 
and partisan manipulators, are far less 
effective than the schools of a free com- 
monwealth should be. The main reason 
of this is the influence of vulgar greed 
which enters under the name of politics. 
Teachers are chosen for any reason rather 
than character and merit, and the children 
suffer accordingly. 

A remedy for this condition lies in 
school suffrage for women. The interest 
of women in school affairs is much more 
vital than that of men, for the school 
itself is an extension of the home, and be- 
| longs, in large degree, to woman’s prov- 
ince. This interest dies out if there is no 
way of working it into action. To give 
life to it, we must allow woman a voice in 
school management; to do this is to 
strengthen and intensify her interest in 
the schools. This means, in time, the 
freeing of our schools from incompetent 
| teachers, and the raising of the standard 
of intelligence and public interest among 
women themselves. I heartily endorse 
Senator Smith’s bill. 

Davip S. JORDAN. 





| 
| 





UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
PRESIDEN'’S OFFICE, 
BERKELEY, Fes. 14, 1899. j 
Dear Miss Severance: I heartily ap- 
prove the bill which you specify, author- 
izing women to vote at school elections. 
Yours truly, MARTIN KELLOGG. 





The San José Mercury says: 


Even the most unreasonable opponent 
of equal suffrage can find no valid reason 





for objecting to the placing of the ballot 
in woman’s hand in matters affecting the 
public schools. It is notorious that the 
contaminating touch of corrupt politics is 
upon the schools of every city in Califor- 
nia. The schools of San Francisco, for 
example, as the Post of that city recently 
said, “have been completely demoralized 
by a single reckless, extravagant, and cor- 
rupt Board of Education. The teachers’ 
salaries are unpaid, the schools have been 
closed, and the entire department thrown 
into confusion and turmuvil by the efforts 
of aring of politicians to make money out 
of trafficking in school teachers’ positions. 
If women, by voting, could prevent a re- 
currence of such a condition as now pre- 
vails in the San Francisco school depart- 
ment, they certainly should be invited to 
take a hand at once.’”’ They could prevent 
it, and they will, not only in San Fran- 
cisco but in every other California city, if 
they are given the opportunity. While on 
this subject, we may add that we believe 
the welfare of this State would be even 
better subserved by extending the fran- 
chise to women equally with men. 


——_ 


OHIO. 


The Toledo Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion held its thirtieth annual meeting, 
March 1, Officers elected are: 

President, Miss Anna C. Mott. 

Vice-president, Mrs. Lucie Harmon. 

Recording Secretary, Mrs. Clara Buhe- 
strom, 

Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. Sarah S. 
Bissell, 

Treasurer, Mrs. Julia P. Cole. 

Executive Committee, Mrs. Rosa L. 
Segur, Mrs. Cornelia Shaw, Dr. Emma 
Buttman, Mrs. Mary J. Barker, and Mrs. 
C. T. Morgan. 

The society was organized in March, 
1869, by Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton and 
Susan B, Anthony. It has never failed to 
meet monthly, nine months in the year, 
and has been a great educational force in 
Northern Ohio. Rosa L. SEGUR. 


> o 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 














EDGEFIELD, S. C., Fes. 20, 1899. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Fairfax is a railroad station in South 
Carolina, midway between Port Royal and 
Augusta, Ga. It is the home of your cor- 
respondent, Mrs, Virginia D. Young, 
author, and zealous worker in the woman 
suffrage movement. 

Mrs. Young has a tasteful, charming 
home. Her name has gone abroad as an 
artistic housekeeper. Those will say so 
who have entered her magic portals, 

We visited her on a sunshiny day in Feb- 
ruary. The doors of the hot-house were 
thrown wide open, showing the greenery 
of ferns, palms, smilax, oxalis ripe with 
bloom, and a large pot of the blooming 
scarlet passiaflora incarnata. 

Mrs, Young’s home is unique in design, 
in pictures, books, souvenirs from foreign 
lands, and distinguished friends. One of 
her eleven o’clock breakfasts I enjoyed; 
the pretty room, glowing oak fire, table 
spread with snowy damask, china and 
silver, the fine bread and butter and 
broiled chicken and delightful coffee. It 
is a privilege to visit in this home, 

Mrs. Young is of pure Huguenot ances- 
try, being a descendant of the Durants and 
De Veldons. This last name has been 
corrupted or Anglicized into Whilden. 
The Durants have now in their possession 
the colonial grant made by King George 
III. to Henry Durant, who settled at Mor- 
rell’s Inlet, and was the founder of the 
town of Conway, owning all the land on 
which that thriving village is now estab- 
lished. Mrs, Young organized a Sunday 
school there in 1886, and taught with en- 
thusiasm until 1893, beginning this school 
with eight scholars. The number in- 
creased to eighty, bringing in the youth 
of the neighborhood. She gave a part of 
her time each Sunday to instructing, 
dividing the scholars into four classes, 
furnishing an organ, playing and singing 
herself. Twice a year she had festivals. 
Later on she began her work for the W. 
C. T. U., and received sympathy and en- 
couragement from Miss Willard, who cor- 
responded with her for years. She re- 
ceived many letters from Miss Willard 
during that period. Mrs. Young’s first 
lectures were in behalf of temperance, an 
inexhaustible subject. 

But a higher work awaited her. Know- 
ing how powerless woman is without the 
ballot, in this new field she dared public 
opinion, for at that time this doctrine met 
with marked disapproval in South Caro- 
lina. But Mrs. Young’s social position 
was well known as a descendant of two 
old Carolina families. Her pronounced 
charm of manner proved her womanli- 
ness. Her charity and sympathy for all 
classes endeared her to the hearts of the 
people. 

Dr. W. J. Young, her husband, is an 
eminent and highly esteemed physician. 
He was in perfect sympathy with his 
wife. So as time passed she never faltered 
nor felt hopeless. This dauntless woman 
has gained social prestige, and justly 
claims for her friends some of the most 
distinguished people of the age in this 
waning 19th century, having an extensive 
correspondence in Europe and America. 





A phrenologist once told Mrs. Young that 


she could ‘win distinction as artist, sculp- 
tor, or novelist.’’ She laughingly related 
this to Miss Willard, who replied: “The 
pen is your power; keep your hold on it.” 
Undoubtediy her writings have broaden- 
ing and elevating tendencies, opening 
wider the doo:s to higher aims and aspira- 
tions. Her native State may well be proud 
of her gifted daughter. Her greatness of 
soul and lofty aspirations would seem to 
outweigh her physical strength. It has 
been said that the North has talent and 
the South genius. But, in spite of en- 
vironment and enervating climate, the 
South has both talent and genius, with 
pluck and energy. 
MARY ELEANORE LAKE. 





MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


City Point.—The League held its regu- 
lar meeting at Pilgrim Hall on the evening 
of Feb. 28, with an attendance of about 
200. A brief report of the State annual 
meeting was made by Mrs. G. H. Watson, 
and news items of interest showing the 
progress of equal rights were read by Mrs. 
George Locke. It was voted to have a 
fancy table at the Suffrage Bazar next 
fall, and also a chocolate and tea table to 
be in charge of the young people. Four 
new members were added to the League. 
A résumé of suffrage arguments was given 
by Mrs. Franklin Snow. A symposium 
upon the Philippine question followed. 
Postmaster Henry S. Treadwell made an 
able plea in behalf of extending the bless- 
ings of peace and good government to the 
Philippines. Mrs, Arthur Glynn gave a 
clear presentation of the views of the anti- 
Imperialists, and five-minute speeches 
were made by Mr. W. W. Nichols, Mr. 
John Young, and Miss Abbie Brooks, the 
symposium ending with a letter from Rev. 
Albert E. George. At intervals there was 
music of a most enlivening nature, patri- 
otic choruses by a double quartette of 
young ladies and gentlemen; a piano duet 
by Mrs, Carrie Young and Mrs. S. Wheater, 
and selections by an orchestra of five 
young men, with Mr. Clenton Bachelder 
as cornet soloist. Hospitality was dis- 
pensed by Messrs. Frank E, Tuttle, Wil- 
liam T. Eaton, Albert M. Williams, Geo. 
F. Lawley, Capt. J. Manson, and Dr. 
Elisha S. Boland, and light refreshments 
were passed by a committee of young 
people. E. F. B. 


WorcESTER.—The League at its last 
meeting voted to work for the Suffrage 
Bazar, and appointed the following Bazar 
Committee: Mrs. Anna G. Fowler, North- 
bridge; Mrs. Martha Barhyatt, and Miss 
Edith G. Kenney. A feeling of cheerful- 
ness and courage prevails. 








THE DRAMA. 


CasTLE SQuARE. — The management 
again has to delay new attractions, and 
continues ‘The Prodigal Daughter’’ 
throughout the coming week, so great is 
the demand for seats for this spectacular, 
sporting drama, The large audiences of 
three weeks show that the liberal expend- 
itures and thoroughly artistic efforts of 
the players and their associates are fully 
appreciated. The scenic pictures, star- 
tlingly realistic scenes,effective situations, 
and bright dialogue can be enjoyed only 
one more week, as other attractions are 
ready for immediate production. The 
charming modern play, ‘‘The Idler,’’ is 
announced for the week beginning Mon- 
day, March 20. 


——=. 











-Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA never disap- 
points. It may be taken for impure and 
impoverished blood with perfect confi- 
dence that it will cure. 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 
AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass. 








New England Women’s Club. — Monday, 
March 13, 3.30 P. M. Discussion Committee. 
Question, “Is the Liberty of the Individual un- 
warrantably restricted by legislation in the case 
of (1) Compulsory Education, (2) Compulsory Vac- 
cination’ 





Housekeeper.—A refined woman, an experi- 
enced housekeeper, would like a position as 
housekeeper for elderly lady, or charge in a 
family where other helpers are employed, and 
faithful services would be appreciated. Is accus- 
tomed to reading aloud, and is considered by her 
friends one of the best of non-professional 
readers. Situation in or near Boston preferred. 
Address Mrs. 8S. C. C., 266 Cresent Street, Wal- 
tham, Mass. 


HOME MADE: 
Bonhons Candies 


60 Cents go Cents 


Cakes and Wafers, Charlotte 
Russe, Orange Marma- 
lade, Mayonnaise 
Salad Dress- 
ing 


At Reasonable Prices 


made 
from best ma- 
terials, and delivered 
free in or near Boston by 


MRS. JENNY S. MERRICK 
76 White Street 
East Boston 
Orders by mail promptly attended to 
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